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ABSTRACT 

This document examines the current state of workplace 
learning within the context of the changing workplace of the late 20th 
century. The document begins with an overview of the evolution of 
employer- dominated training from Taylorism to the rise of human resource 
development during the late 1970s and 1980s. The development of the concepts 
of organizational learning and learning organizations is examined, and the 
differences between traditional training and training in learning 
organizations are highlighted. Also discussed are the extent of workplace 
organization in the United States, the current scope of private sector 
training and organizational learning, and the relationship between the 
purpose and implementation of training. The need for worker- centered learning 
is explained, and the uneasy ties between worker's education and adult 
education are explored. Examples of specific training initiatives of 
organized labor in the auto industry and elsewhere are used to consider the 
question of whether labor's participation in the design and delivery of 
workplace learning changes its scope and nature. The need for solid 
quantitative and qualitative research to determine whether organizational 
learning is compatible with the competitive demands of global free enterprise 
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and whether worker-centered learning is a viable alternative to 
organizational learning is emphasized. (Contains 143 references.) (MN) 
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Foreword 



The Educational Resources Information Center Clearinghouse on Adult, 
Career, and Vocational Education (ERIC/ACVE) is 1 of 16 clearinghouses in a 
national information system that is funded by the Office of Educational Re- 
search and Improvement (OERI), U.S. Department of Education. This paper 
was developed to fulfill one of the functions of the clearinghouse — interpreting 
the literature in the ERIC database. This paper should be of interest to voca- 
tional education teachers and guidance counselors. 

ERIC/ACVE would like to thank Howard Harris for his work in preparing this 
manuscript. Dr. Harris is Assistant Professor in the Department of Labor 
Studies and Industrial Relations, Pennsylvania State University-New 
Kensington. He previously served as a regional education director for the 
Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers LJnion. He has served as treasurer 
of the University and College Labor Education Association since 1992, and is 
the author of The Keystone of Democracy - A History of Pennsylvania Worliers 
and numerous articles and presentations on labor history and education. 

The following people are acknowledged for their critical review of the manu- 
script prior to publication: Anthony Sarrniento, Director, Worker-Centered 
Learning, AFL-CIO; Paul Jurmo, Executive Director, Learning Partnerships; G. 
Wayne West, Manager, Workforce Development, State of Ohio; and Janet 
Spence, Graduate Research Associate, Center on Education and Training for 
Employment. Susan Inriel coordinated publication development. Sandra Kerka 
edited and formatted the manuscript. 



W. Michael Sherman 
Interim Executive Director 
Center on Education and 
Training for Employment 
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Executive Summary 



Within the context o t the changing workplace in the late 20th century, this 
paper examines the current state of workplace learning. It explores the assump- 
tions that new skills are being required, that many workers lack these skills, and 
that employers must maintain control over the scope and content of work- 
related education. The paper locates the missing voice of working men and 
women, represented by organized labor, in the debate over workplace learning. 

The paper begins with an overview of the evolution of employer-dominated 
training from Taylorism to the economic upheavals of the 1970s and 1980s. It 
discuses the rise of human resource development and the concept of the learn- 
ing organization. Next, the paper describes the extent of workplace reorganiza- 
tion in the United States, the current scope of private sector training and 
organizational learning, and the congruence between the purpose and imple- 
mentation of training. 

The need for workplace learning to be worker centered is presented next, 
addressing the role of workers, labor unions, and adult education. Examples of 
specific initiatives of organized labor, in the auto industry and beyond, are used 
to explore the question of whether labor’s participation changes the scope and 
nature of workplace learning. Finally, implications for workers, employers, and 
policymakers are presented. 

Information on workplace learning and worker education may be found in the 
ERIC database using the following descriptors: Adult Education, Employer 
Employee Relationship, Job Skills, *Joh Training, * Labor Education, *Lahor 
Force Development, ^Unions, Work Environment. Asterisks indicate descrip- 
tors that are particularly relevant. 
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Introduction 



In a period of intense, rapid, economic change, it is accepted wisdom that large 
numbers of American wage earners lack the basic work skills that will allow the 
United States to continue to compete effectively in a new and challenging 
economic environment. Hardly a day goes hy without employers, policymakers, 
the media or elected officials raising renewed concerns about an ongoing short- 
age of trained workers. There is far less agreement, however, on exactly what 
skills are needed, who is responsible for work-related training, and, most impor- 
tant, what is the ultimate goal of workplace learning. 

Although these issues have existed since the development of corporation schools 
in the 1870s, they have assumed new urgency as microelectronic technology and 
the rise of a truly global economy have fundamentally transformed the nature of 
work itself. From steel mills to stock markets, from grocery stores to universities, 
from construction sites to research labs, the way we earn our daily bread has 
changed dramatically within a historically brief period of time. It is now widely 
believed that technological capacity and capability have far outpaced vocational 
competency. A limited segment of mainly young wage earners has fully embraced 
and thrived on computer-based labor. A majority of workers, however, are still 
attempting to navigate the waters of change with skill sets rooted in a somewhat 
earlier, though rapidly receding, era. How the U.S. economy chooses to address 
the apparent mismatch between future needs and existing competencies will 
have profound implications for significant numbers of American wage earners in 
the years ahead. 

This monograph examines the current state of workplace learning in a number 
of forms and contexts. In comparing the pragmatic and ideological implications 
of some specific models, there is a set of popular assumptions that must he 
identified. These assumptions have been embraced hy most academics, practitio- 
ners, and the public at large, as fundamental truths in relation to the need to 
upgrade workers’ skills. They have shaped the institutional responses of employ- 
ers, unions, and government officials alike. Although their efficacy may well be 
called into question by some observers, they nonetheless remain the cornerstone 
of almost all current public policy on work-based education and training. 

The paramount assumption in this debate is the notion that the very nature of 
work has been transformed in the late 20th century. A highly competitive envi- 
ronment has produced a new set of benchmarks by which to measure success or 
failure. Innovation, speed, quality, and customer satisfaction are the standards hy 
which all work organizations are currently judged. This new workplace requires a 
new type of employee, one who is highly skilled, flexible, creative, and attuned to 
working as a memher of a team. These desired behavioral traits are in direct 
contrast to those that arose out of Taylorist principles of scientific management 
that have guided the U.S. economy for nearly 100 years. 
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A corollary of the first assumption is that most incumbent, and many entry-level 
workers, lack the very skill sets necessary to succeed in a modern, technology* 
based economy. Although there is little substantive, empirical data available to 
test this assumption, it is widely held. Whether the apparent mismatch between 
existing and desired skills can he blamed on our systems of elementary and sec- 
ondary education, a general decline in the work ethic, the alleged “dumbing 
down” of American society, or increased employer expectations of individual job 
performance due to technological change and an emphasis on teamwork, there is 
a strong belief lhal a majority of wage earners cannot currently meet the basic 
requirements of today’s work environment. 



These two assumptions lead to a third. Ciiven the perceived shortcomings oi 
existing education or training institutions, many “skills gap” advocates argue that 
the private sector must exert greater control over the development and imple- 
mentation of workplace learning. In some cases, this has resulted in the establish- 
ment of self-funded training consortia or corporate universities. A limited number 
of firms have recast themselves as learning organizations. In most instances, 
however, employers have moved to shape the future of workplace training by 
assuming a greater role in the development of public policy. 'The goal of such 
efforts is to use social resources to offset the increasing costs of preparing current' 
and future generations of workers. Although there is a general willingness, on the 
part of employers, to partner with public institutions, they believe that it is critical 
that they maintain control over tin-' scope and content of work- related education. 
Unfortunately, space limitations prevent a fuller examination of government- 
sponsored training initiatives in this monograph. 



The desire of corporate officials to shape work force quality has the potential to 
come into conflict with the fourth major assumption underlying this essay. The 
very forces that created the perceived skills gap also contributed to the decline of 
long-term employment security in the workplace. Rapid technological change and 
pervasive economic volatility drive most employers to reduce labor costs in order 
to remain competitive. As a result, few employees can expect to remain with a 
single employer for an extended period of time. It has been projected that future 
wage earners will change both employers and careers multiple times over the 
course of their working lives. Their ability to succeed in these varied situations 
will largely depend on their acquisition of the higher-level job skills identified 
earlier. Even while employers fret that both incumbent and entry-level workers 
lack such skills, many of them are reluctant to invest in workplace learning 
because of the costs involved and the fear that once employees are trained, they 
will be snapped tip by the competition. 




Largely absent from the ongoing debate over training is the active involvement of 
working men and women. The ability of individuals to participate in specific 
programs or select particular courses of study should not he equated with their 
having real input into the structure and content of workplace learning. Only 
where wage earners have an independent voice on the job, such as through union 
representation, docs the possibility' exist (or them to assume a meaningful role in 
the actual shaping of work-based education. Although the American labor move- 
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meni generally shunned such a prospect in the past, it has begun ro recognize lhat 
education and (raining are the keys to future employment security lor its mem- 
bers. 

Increased union involvement in workplace learning has raised important ques- 
tions for the labor movement. Organized labor has struggled to develop an ap- 
proach to training that fulfills the needs of employees while allowing employers to 
retain their competitive edge. This marks a significant departure for most unions. 
With the exception of the building trades, they rarely viewed education and 
training as a critical bargaining issue. Unions generally accepted the Taylorist 
parameters of the workplace in exchange for regular wage and benefit increases. 
Negotiated job classification systems, based on seniority, provided the major 
avenue for worker advancement. This well-defined relationship was rooted in the 
promise of quasi-permanent employment, especially for people working in the 
nation’s basic industries after World War 1L 

As dramatically changed circumstances since the 1970s turned the American 
industrial relations system on its head, organized labor has struggled to maintain 
institutional integrity and traditional commitments lo fairness and equity on the 
job. It has had to walk a fine line between establishing cooperative relationships 
with employers, on the one hand, while resolving the ongoing conflicts that result 
from inverse power relationships that still permeate the workplace. Work- based 
education and training represent one arena within which labor and management 
have attempted to move beyond traditional, adversarial relations. In order to 
reach some common ground with employers, however, the labor movement has 
been forced to develop alternative models of workplace learning that serve as a 
starting point for negotiations with their management counterparts. 

The similarities and differences between the two visions of training will be ex- 
plored in the pages that follow. In the past, work-based education was specifically 
geared toward meeting the short-term needs of individual firms. Most of it was 
targeted to supervisory, sake ad management personnel. Hourly workers gener- 
ally received only minimal training; most of what they learned was through 
informal experience on the job. This system was sufficient as long as wage earners 
were expected to perform only a limited range of discrete tasks defined and 
organized by engineers or supervisors. As expectations of employee performance 
have changed, it must he determined whether workplace learning has changed as 
well. 

Do traditional training programs, learning organizations, or corporate universities 
prepare all employees to he self-directed, creative, workers with marketable skills 
in multiple job markets or do they replicate, in different forms, the more tradi- 
tional Taylorist patterns of firm-specific task performance? Does each worker 
actually help to shape his or her learning experience in line with individual career 
trajectories, or is the nature and scope of that experience still largely determined 
by the needs of the organization and its leaders? Is it possible for wage earners to 
have genuine input into the educational process if they do not have an organized 
voice, such as a union, in the workplace? Finally, does active union involvement 
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in training make a difference in terms ol preparing workers to function more 
effectively in a technology-based, global economy/ 



In order to understand the current: world ot workplace learning this essay first 
takes a look at the evolution of canployer-dominated education and training and 
how the economic changes of the 1970s and 1980s fundamentally altered the 
discourse among both scholars and practitioners. The next section examines what 
has happened in the 1990s from both a theoretical and a practical perspective. 
Popular models of corporate workplace learning are then measured against actual 
education and training practices in various segments of the economy. The follow- 
ing two sections explore the development of a union-based model of “worker- 
centered learning” and how it compares with the dominant training inodes in use 
today. Finally, the monograph evaluates the limitations of current information mi 
workplace learning and identifies some possible areas for future research. 
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From Industrial Education to 

Organisational Learning 

The Evolution of Corporate Training 




The course of workplace education and training in the United States directly 
reflects the long-term evolution of the U.S. economy. Hawthorne (1987) traces 
that trajectory from a focus on the uneducated factory 7 wage earner to the skilled 
worker to the more highly educated technical employee of the modem era. At 
each step in the process, different goals and different methodologies came into 
play. During the late 19th and early 20th cet aries, major industrial corporations 
such as General Electric and Westinghouse established factory or corporate 
schools. In addition to providing a general orientation to industrial work, these 
schools taught everything from basic English to specific, production-related 
technical skills (Steinmetz 1976). 



Recognizing the growing importance of workplace 'based training, a number of 
firms came together to establish the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education in 1906. This was followed by the National Association of 
Corporate Schools in 1913, which was founded by the heads of Western Electric 
and Standard Oil. This group eventually evolved into the American Manage- 
ment Association (Hawthorne 1987). 

One of the reasons for the establishment of the National Association of Corpo- 
rate Schools was the desire of participating companies to distance themselves 
from traditional educational institutions. Although they were willing to work 
with colleges and universities in some areas of management training, they did 
not want them involved in the education of hourly workers. In part, this attitude 
was a result of the growing interest in Frclerick Taylors theories of scientific 
management. 

An engineer by training, Taylor believed that there were rational, practical, 
measurable, solutions to all workplace problems. By their very nature, people 
with formal, academic training had little taste for the real world. “Young engi- 
neering graduates disliked the routine activity 7 of the industrial firm, while 
manufacturers disliked the condescending manner and uncooperative behavior 
of tiie graduates. Both attitudes, he believed, were results of mistaken policies by 
universities” (Nelson 1980, p. 187). 



Frederick Taylor’s amhivalence about the relationship of professional educators to 
the workplace mirrored his contempt for people who were unwilling to embrace 
the necessity 7 of organizational efficiency. Although Taylor has been lauded and 
condemned over the years for a host of reasons, Nelson (1980) believes that 
people often overlook the critical role he played in the development of modern 
management. “By 1915, professional managers had succeeded financiers and 
speculators in top management positions and, together with a new generation of 
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middle managers, had created centrally controlled, bureaucratic enterprises” (p. 

201 ). 

Both supporters and critics of Taylor’s ideas agree that the control (if information 
was central to his ideas about the organization of production (Braverman 1974; 
Edwards 1979; Kakar 1970; Kanigel 1997). Under earlier productive systems, 
individuals and close-knit work groups facilitated or restrained output through 
their use of knowledge gained on the shop floor. Although this might have been 
sufficient in an era of hand production and small workshops, Taylor believed that 
it was totally unsuited for the competitive environment of the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. “Thus all of the planning which under the old system was done by 
the workman, as a result of his personal experience must of necessity under the 
new system be done by management in accordance with the laws of science; 
because even if the workman was well-suited to the development and use of 
scientific data, it would be physically impossible for him to work at his machine 
and at a desk at the same time” (Taylor 1967, p. 38). 

By planning all aspects of the work process, foremen created the opportunity for 
workers to increase individual output. This would allow each employee to earn as 
much as his ability would allow. Rather than view this as a mechanism of labor 
exploitation, Taylor truly believed that his approach was a major step forward in 
the effort to increase the standard of living for workers. According to Spender 
(1996) it was the misuse of Taylor s original ideas by others that fatally under- 
mined the positive aspects of scientific management. It was managers “who 
abused scientific management’s promise and methods merely to speed up and to 
de-skill work and so advance Fordism, the true expression of the belief that 
workers were machines” (p. 15). 

Whoever ultimately was responsible for the mass production system that evolved 
in the United States during the early years of the 20th century, it became the 
model for the organization of work in most sectors of the economy. A hierarchical 
management system planned, directed, and controlled the flow of work. Hourly 
employees were expected to follow detailed instructions laid out by front-line 
supervisors. The success or failure of a firm increasingly rested on the quality’ of 
that supervision, not the skill of the work force. Companies began to dedicate a 
large amount of their training resources to salaried employees, especially foremen 
and, somewhat later, training directors. The former provided on-the-job training 
whereas the latter provided more specialized forms of workplace learning. The 
shift away from the corporate school model of providing job-skill training for 
hourly employees was a logical outgrowth ot scientific management in all of its 
varied configurations. 




Taylor and his disciples emphasized total management control over all work 
processes. By identifying the best way to do specific jobs, engineers attempted to 
eliminate any employee input into the way work assignments were designed and 
completed. That kind oi environment all but eliminated the need to train employ 
ces beyond teaching them how to carry out discrete tasks. Extensive training was 
required for supervisors, however, since it was up to them to make sure the whole 
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system worked. Only workers in the building trades and in die skilled trades 
departments of major manufacturing enterprises continued to receive the kinds of 
training that would allow them to upgrade individual skill levels consistently. 



From I 
Industrial 1 
Education 



The need for increased management education was emphasized by the founding 
in 1942 of the American Society of Training Directors, which later became the 
American Society of Training and Development (ASTD) (Hawthorne 1987). 
Management and supervisory training exploded after World War II. The growing 
importance of the behavioral sciences in understanding people’s motives and 
actions contributed to this growth as did the availability of large numbers of 
veteran trainers who had gained valuable experience during the war. Corporate 
personnel departments focused on human relations training and left the develop- 
ment of specific work skills to first-line supervisors on the shop floor. 

Most corporate education programs concentrated on such fundamental tasks as 
orientation, safety programs, supervisory training, and management training. 
Overcoming Taylor’s aversion to institutions of higher learning, many companies 
used major colleges and universities to train top-level executives whereas internal 
education departments provided training for other management personnel. Little 
attention was paid to the needs of hourly employees. The operating assumption of 
must private sector firms through the 1970s was that it was management’s respon- 
sibility to organize and direct the flow of work. Wage earners were expected to sell 
their labor in exchange for wages and benefits. Human resource practices, rooted 
in such disciplines as psychology or organizational theory, had little relevance to 
the majority' of working men and women who were expected to follow extensive 
instructions set down by first-line supervisors. 



The Great Transition 




Taylorism, as the guiding principle of work organization, began to lose some of its 
luster during the late 1970s and 1980s. Falling corporate profits, increased inter- 
national competition, and the rapid development of microelectronic technology 
raised serious challenges to long-held management assumptions and beliefs, This 
was especially true in such bastions of scientific management as the electronics, 
auto, and steel industries. Sagging productivity', especially when compared with 
the output oi workers in the emerging economies of Asia and Latin America, 
forced many people in the United States to admit the unthinkable: superior 
systems for organizing and managing work had been developed beyond their 
shores. 



Quickly swallowing their national pride, corporate leaders began to seek out and 
imitate those systems that seemed to offer solutions to their myriad problems. A 
whole new lexicon developed to describe the changes taking place at work. Lean 
production, quality circles, fast capitalism, total quality management, teamwork, 
kaizen, reengineering, empowerment, and other terms achieved widespread usage 
in both the public and private sectors. 
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Walton (1985) described some of the changes taking place, especially in manufac- 
turing: “Companies have begun to remove levels of plant hierarchy, increase 
managers’ spans of control, integrate quality and production activities at lower 
organizational levels, combine production and maintenance operations and open 
up new career possibilities for workers”(p. 79). Fiore and Sabel (1984) labeled this 
transformation of work “post-Fordism.” In their view it was a management-driven 
system rooted in a multiskillcd work force, flexible manufacturing, niche-based 
marketing strategies, and team approaches to work. Carnevale (1991) identified 
the linking of flexible, computer-based, technology “with more skilled and au- 
tonomous workers and work teams” as a critical aspect of the post- 1970s work- 
place (p. 10). Resources and authority had to be driven to the lowest rungs of the 
organization in order to satisfy the demands of both internal and external custom- 
ers. 



This led to a flattening of management and the shifting of many supervisory 
responsibilities onto the shoulders of hourly workers. Cotton (1993), in attempt- 
ing to bring some order to the study of new work systems, summarized what all of 
these perceived changes meant. “The notion is thai , by involving workers, by 
having them participate in decision-making, by making the workplace more 
democratic, and by empowering employees, certain outcomes (e.g., attitudes and 
productivity) may improve” (p. 13). 

One of the most important subtexts embedded in all discussions of workplace 
change and the need for more extensive training has been the notion of individual 
empowerment, especially as it applies to hourly wage earners. In the early phases 
of the quality 1 of work life debate in the 1970s, the idea was put forth that greater 
individual control over work, through genuine participatory decision making, 
wou! 1 have positive outcomes for employees and employers alike (Herrick and 
Maccoby 1975). By the early 1980s, such advocates of worker involvement and 
labor-management cooperation as Simmons and Mares (1985) identified in- 
creased participation with workplace empowerment: “In the past, management 
assumed an attitude of noblesse oblige when solving their subordinates problems. 
But when employees are encouraged to solve their own problems using the man- 
agers as resources, a sea change is at hand. On the employee side, the act of 
taking on power and responsibility' is equally momentous” (p. xvii). Conger and 
Kanungo (1988) believed that, despite its widespread use, there was real confu- 
sion as to the precise meaning of worker empowerment. Seen primarily as a 
managerial technique, empowerment was often confused with the delegating of 
responsibility to subordinates. 




This imprecision was particularly evident in the practitioner-directed literature. 
Combining and expanding human relations and human resources practices into a 
construct identified as High Involvement Management, Lawler (1986) and 
Lawler, Mohrnvan, and Ledford (1995), talked about pushing power into the lower 
reaches of the organization. In this view, leadership “gives people direction, 
energy, and a sense of competence-in other words ‘empowerment.’ It is the result 
of leaders effectively communicating a vision, building trust, and allowing others 
to use their competencies” (Lawler 1986, p. 212). Kerfoot and Knights (1995) 
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took issue with this formulation. In their examination of total quality manage- 
ment, they observed that equating more organizational responsibility for line 
employees with greater empowerment on the job often masked continued bureau- 
cratic control. Self-imposed demands for continuous improvement led workers to 
discipline each other without ever gaining real decision-making power. 

The issue of individual empowerment underlies all discussions on the increased 
need for workplace education and training. According to the Office of the Ameri- 
can Workplace of the U.S. Department of Labor (1994) the acquisition of new 
skills and greater access to information are the cornerstones of high-performance 
work organizations. 

High-performance companies view their workers as valuable assets and 
make investments accordingly. They change in fundamental ways their 
approach to worker learning. They switch from training for specific jobs 
to emphasizing skills that equip workers with the ability to solve prob- 
lems and to interact with customers, other workers, and other depart- 
ments. Training is viewed as continuous, with a commitment to life- 
long learning, (p. 2) 

Other advocates of high-performance work systems echo this view. Bassett 
(1993), emphasized the need for workers to be as broadly trained as possible in 
relevant skills. Lynch (1994) observed: 

Leaner work organizations require workers to have a broader range of 
skills, and, given technological changes, many workers, even if they 
remain with the same employer, will not be working in the same job ten 
years from now. The requisite new skills are not easy to acquire infor- 
mally, and they require a strong base of analytical, quantitative, and 
verbal skills that college graduates are more likely to have than are high 
school graduates, (p. 2) 
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Taylorism was specifically designed to strip any semblance of power from workers 
by diminishing the value of their knowledge and experience. Its widespread 
acceptance by employers, throughout all segments of the economy, discouraged 
both public and private institutions from training prospective employees in ex- 
actly those critical thinking, personal, and organizational skills that are supposedly 
so much in demand today. Academics and practitioners alike have been struggling 
for the past 20 years to develop viable models of learning that can overcome this 
roadblock. The next chapter examines various contemporary approaches to 
workplace learning. Do they represent a break with traditional education and 
training practices or are they just a variation on a familiar theme? Do their design, 
structure, and content support and encourage the skill clusters that are consid- 
ered critical in today’s offices, hospitals, factories, and financial institutions? 
Ultimately, what is their potential in terms of helping wage earners gain a true 
measure of control over their working lives? 
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Workplace Learning for the 
Coming Century 



Training and Human Resource Development 

Public and private discourse over the skills deficiency of both new and incum- 
henr wage earners obscures a serious debate taking place within the ranks of 
American management. Although almost everyone agrees on the need for 
increased employee education, there is far less unanimity on the form, content, 
and appropriate delivery mechanisms for such training. Even the operative terms 
themselves-education, training, and learning-have different meanings to differ- 
ent people. Part of the debate is driven by scholars and educational professionals 
who are trying to develop academically sound approaches to preparing people for 
successful work experiences. At the same time, practitioners are scrambling to 
meet employer demands for new, cutting-edge approaches that will give them a 
decisive advantage over their competitors. Given the fact that tens of billions of 
dollars are spent each year educating hourly and salaried employees (Haskell 
1998 ; Tobin 1998 ), attempts to develop effective means of providing work-based 
education and training are far from an esoteric exercise. 

Any current evaluation of the state of workplace education must he viewed 
within the context of the evolution of human resource development (HRD). A 
relatively new* field, HRD draws upon a w ide variety of disciplines including 
economics, psychology, management theory', communications, the humanities, 
political science, and education (Rothwcll and Sredl 1992, pp. 45-64). Nadler 
(1980) originally defined the term human resource development as- 

• an organized lea: v mg experience 

• within a given period of time 

• with the objective of producing the possibility of performance change . (p. 66) 

This was expanded a number of years later by McLagan (1989) to “the inte- 
grated use of training and development, Organizational Development, and 
career development to improve individual, group and organizational effective- 
ness” (p. 7). The redefinition of HRD marked a significant change in the field. 
Whereas Nadlcr's primary focus was on the needs of individuals to gain new 
skills or knowledge in order to improve their performance on the job, the later 
definition emphasized the increasing importance of HRD practices to organiza- 
tional success. Nadler himself recognized this change by making it clear that 
human resource development was primarily a management function (Rothwcll 
and Sredl 1992, pp. 1-3). 

The imprecise nature of HRD as a field may he a result of the fact that it was, at 
heart, a pragmatic response to the economic changes that began to sweep over 
the United States in the 1970s. Approaches to personnel management and 
training that were developed in the boom years after World War II, proved 
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totally inadequate to meet the challenges facing U.S. employers. Although systems 
thinking and human resource management, for example, had both been around 
since the late 1950s, neither was able to supplant the Taylorist-inspired lethargy 
that affected most companies during the period (Argyris 1957; Titles 1963). The 
continued strength of hierarchical structures within organizations and the en- 
trenchment of training staffs who focused primarily on the needs of managers, 
supervisors, and salespeople significantly restrained any movement toward innova- 
tive approaches to workplace education. 

Only when the old systems failed to halt the continued free fall of major sectors of 
the U.S. economy did employers seek out help. Combining elements of systems 
thinking and human relations strategies, an eclectic mix of academics and practi- 
tioners developed the concept of human resource development. Since it draws 
upon many fields of inquiry, approaches to the subject reflect the varied disciplines 
from which its proponents emerge. Although university-based HPvD advocates 
have attempted to instill some intellectual rigor into the discipline, its major 
appeal lies in its direct applicability to day-to-day employment issues. 

At the heart of human resource development is the concept of learning which 
itself has become a topic of discussion. The original parameters of the debate had 
to do with the difference between education and training. Lawrie (1990) identi- 
fied training as a “change in skills’ 1 whereas learning was defined as “a change in 
knowledge” (p. 44). Rothwell and Sredl (1992) believed that “training is a short- 
term learning intervention intended to establish — or improve — a match between 
present job requirements and individual knowledge, skills, and attitudes” (p. 4). 
Education, in their view, “is an intermediate-term learning intervention intended 
to help individuals qualify for advancement and thus achieve their future career 
goals” (p. 5). 

For Noe (1999) “training refers to a planned effort by a company to facilitate 
employees learning of job-related competencies. These competencies include 
knowledge, skills, or behaviors that are critical for successful job performance” (p. 
5). A more explicit difference was drawn by Heisler and Benham (1992). For 
them, education connotes an academic approach geared toward thinking and 
conceptualization whereas training deals with “the job utility of knowledge” (p. 
23). In their view, the cultural and philosophical gap between the academy and 
the real world accounts for these diverse conceptualizations. The education/ 
training debate has been further complicated in recent years by the veritable 
explosion of interest in organizational learning 

Organizational Learning/Learning Organizations 

The training vs. education dispute is little more than an argument over semantics 
for those scholars and practitioners who advocate the concept of workplace 
learning. Drawing upon Knowles’ (1980) theory of andragogy, Marsick (1987) 
identified education and training primarily as delivery systems. In her view 
“learning... involves reflection by individuals and working groups upon their own 
experience as part of the organizational whole. The emphasis is on enhancement 



of variety of skills and perspectives in each individual” (p. 3). Formalized training, 
geared toward providing specific skills to solve immediate problems, will not 
produce much of long-term value to an organization; to succeed in the market- 
place of the future it must create an environment that encourages every employee 
to reflect critically upon what they do and what it means for the entire firm. 

Peter Senge’s The Fifth Discipline (1990) applied structure to the general concept 
of work-based learning by helping to popularize the idea of the learning organiza- 
tion, which he broadly defined as “an organization that is continually expanding 
its capacity to create its future” (p. 14). Based largely on the work of Argyris and 
Schon (1978), Scnge posited an evolutionary process comprised of four compo- 
nents: 

1. Personal mastery 

2. Mental models 

3. The building of shared visions 
4- Team learning 

Cohesion was brought to these discrete elements by systems thinking, Senge’s 
filth discipline. “Systems thinking is a discipline of seeing wholes. It is a frame- 
work for seeing interrelationships rather than things, for seeing patterns of change 
rather than static ‘snapshots”’ (p. 375). Instead of functioning as managers, 
leaders must act as “designers, stewards and teachers,” creating shared visions and 
facilitating an organizational commitment to the ongoing accumulation of indi- 
vidual knowledge and skills (p. 340). 

The Fifth Discipline represents the touchstone for almost all current discussions 
on skills development in the workplace (Garvin 1993; Mai 1996; Nevis, DiBella, 
and Gould 1995; Watkins and Marsick 1993). Marquardt (1996) and Brinkerhoff 
and Gill (1994) share Senge’s emphasis on the importance of systems thinking 
whereas Handy (1995) identifies curiosity, forgiveness, trust and togetherness as 
being fundamental character traits of learning organizations. Bentley (1990) 
believes that employers must create a working environment where people can 
challenge and experiment without strict time constraints. Hoffman and Withers 
(1995) make specific comparisons between the learning organization and tradi- 
tional training (p. 472): 



Traditional Training 



Learning Organization 



Teaching content 

Classroom focused 

Teacher centered 

“Belongs to” training department 

Activity centered 

Training specialist 



Learning processes 
Workplace focused 
Learner centered 
“Belongs to” each associate 
Outcome based 
Learning consultants 
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This conrvarison underscores the dominant theme underlying all of the organiza- 
tional learning literature: the primacy of the individual as both recipient and 
actor. Ravid (1987) sees each worker as being responsible for their own learning 
experience. “Self-directed learning.. .is interpreted as an approach to learning, 
training and upgrading based on the individual’s ability to sense what is relevant 
and important, and use them; to be flexible in viewing things, and independent in 
thinking, curious, initiating and persistent” (p. 103). Individual responsibility lor 
workplace learning is further extended in the discussion of the need for employees 
to manage their own careers. Each worker is expected to take the initiative in 
obtaining additional knowledge so that he or she can contribute to the ongoing 
development of the firm as well as to improve their own job prospects (Byrd 
1995). 

In order for self- directed learning and development to take place, organizations 
have to modify' their structure and function so as to encourage employees to 
operate in a “learning mode” (Morris 1995, p. 328). Firms must design ways to 
encourage employees to test out assumptions that arise out of their daily work 
experiences, an important aspect of the ongoing process of learning (Marsick and 
Watkins 1987). Tobin’s “knowledge -enabled organization” (1998) shifts workplace 
learning to the very heart of the corporation. “When a company learns to utilize 
and foster the growth of the knowledge and skills of all employees across all 
functions and levels, integrate learning activities into every employee’s work, 
encourage and reinforce all modes of learning, and align all of this learning with 
the company’s strategic business directions, it becomes a knowledge-enabled 
organization” \p. 39). 

Individual learning contracts, jointly developed by the supervisor and the em- 
ployee, align the person’s existing competencies with the needs of the firm. The 
worker is then responsible for developing and implementing a program to upgrade 
his or her skills with the assistance of training or human resource personnel. In 
order to support the individual learning goals of its employees, the organization 
should set tip a centralized “knowledge network” that makes critical internal and 
external information accessible to all employees. 

Leonard-Barton (1992) identifies the Chaparral Steel company as a “learning 
laboratory*” which she defines as “an organization dedicated to knowledge cre- 
ation, collection and control” (p. 23). At. employees, from company president to 
security guard, are expected to upgrade rhCr skills constantly in order to add 
maximum value to the enterprise. According to Leonard-Barton, the ability to 
have “continuous learning depends upon the sense of ownership derived from the 
incentive systems, upon the pride of accomplishment derived from special educa- 
tional systems, upon values embedded in policies and managerial practices as well 
as upon specific technical skills (p. 35). Almost every employee spends the first 
iV: years at the firm in an internal apprenticeship program that combines formal 
schooling with on-the-job training. Classroom instruction is carried out by shop- 
floor supervisors rather by professional trainers. Clear career paths and monetary 
incentives reenforce the need for experimentation and continuous learning. 
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Leonard-Barton’s Chaparral Steel case study inadvertently raises a crucial issue in 
any critical examination of organizational learning. As she makes clear, “respect 
for the individual does not mean equality of responsibility, lack of discipline or 
even consensual decision making. Chaparral managers believe that a supervisor 
should be a leader, trained to make good decisions-including hiring and firing” (p. 
27). At the heart of this obseivation is the dichotomy between individual empow- 
erment and organizational power. 

Popularists like Senge attach an almost mystical quality to the ability of organiza- 
tional learning to fundamentally transform people and the places where they 
work. “A learning organization is a place where, through learning, people are 
continually re-perceiving their world and their relationship to it, discovering how 
they create their reality and their future” (Rolls 1995, p. 103). Taking the positive 
impact of self-directed learning one step further, Ravid (1987) suggests that it 
could lead to a change in power relationships at work. “Putting the control in 
workers’ hands means a shift not only in the training systems, but also in the 
hierarchical perceptions of the traditional structure of the organization” (p. 106). 

Marsick (1987), in the same collection of essays, presents a more nuanced view of 
the transformative powers of organizational learning. She recognizes three distinct 
limitations: 

1. Workplace learning will always he governed to some extent by an instrumental 
focus because the primary' purpose for such organizations is productivity. 

2. Not all individuals arc ready to participate more fully in decision making and 
self-directed learning. 

3. Organizations cannot always change conditions such as hierarchy and central- 
ized decision making even when they wish to do so. (p. 25) 

Chaparral Steel embodies the last of Marsick’ s three points. Even as the firm 
maximizes employee input by creating a total learning environment, it is not 
prepared to relinquish any measure of control over how the corporation operates 
on a daily basis. Employees may be empowered to alter the way they perform 
specific job tasks or to help redesign broader productive processes, but they have 
no power to determine the conditions under which they work. Management 
continues to run the company without any pretense of shared decision making. 

This same disconnection exists in all almost efforts at workplace restructuring. 
The language of involvement and personal empowerment necessarily runs up 
against the realities of economic survival in a global, capitalist economy. Even 
organizations that are truly committed to moving beyond the confines of 
Taylorism often find themselves ensnared, to a lesser or greater extent, by the 
past. The next chapter examines this inherent contradiction, in the context of 
actual real-world experience, from three vantage points: (1) What is the actual 
extent of all forms of workplace reorganization in the United States today? (2) 
What is the current scope of private sector training, education, or organizational 
learning efforts? and (3) When some form of training does occur, is there any 
congruence between its stated purpose and its actual implementation? 
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Taken as a whole, the answers to these three questions will tell us quite a hit ahum 
how we, as a nation, arc preparing working men an J women to deal with the 
challenges posed by an uncertain future. 
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The Changing Workplace 



The Scope of Workplace Reorganization 

The entire national debate over the mismatch between the skills of workers and 
the needs ul* employers rests upon the belief that work has fundamentally 
changed over the past 2 decades and that it will continue to do so in the years 
ahead. Although experts and lay people alike agree that much has changed in 
the average workplace, there is far less agreement as to the actual scope of that 
transformation. Is work in today’s offices, factories and hospitals fundamentally 
different from the way it was in the past or has it just been refurbished with a 
fresh coat of paint? In an effort to establish a coherent framework for analyzing 
changes at work, Ostermnn (1994) identified two key questions for researchers: 
“First, how many firms were engaged in reorganizing work? And second, what 
differentiates firms that undertake these efforts from those that do not?” (p. 

173). 

In answering the first question, Appelhaum and Batt (1994) spoke for most 
researchers when they concluded that “despite the widespread interest in work 
reorganization, our understanding of what has taken place still is poor” (p. 58). 
Lawler, Mohrman, and Ledford (1992), in contrast, felt comfortable claiming 
that at least 86 percent of 313 Fortune 1000 companies had some form of worker 
involvement process. From a random survey of unionized manufacturing compa- 
nics, Cooke (1990) derived a figure of approximately 50 percent for the number 
of firms involved in using collaborative processes. 

A comparative study of auto manufacturing plants found a significant increase in 
the use of a range of high-performance work practices between 1989 and 1993 
(Pil and MacDuffie 1996). Another survey concluded that 42 percent of firms 
adopted at least one of a cluster of six innovative work practices (Gittleman, 
Horrignn, and Joyce 1998, p. 113). In this survey, the adoption rate for firms 
with more than 50 employees was 72 percent. Less than 1 percent of all the 
companies in the study were using all six practices. Doeringer, Evans-Klock, and 
Terkla (1998), in comparing Japanese and domestically owned startup compa- 
nies, found that appioximately 32 percent of the former adopted a specific set of 
innovative workplace practices; in comparison, ihc rate for U.S.-owned firms was 
only a little over 9 percent (p. 182). 

Using a different sample, Ostermnn (1994) concluded that approximately 35 
percent of private sector employers with more than 50 workers seem to he using 
some form of what he called “flexible work organization.” He subsequently 
admitted, however, that even in these firms “the work practices did not seem to 
cluster together into a natural formation that one might characterize by any of 
the popular labels — ‘high performance work organization,’ for example or ‘trans- 
formed’ firm” (p. 186). 
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Ostermans second qucsiion has been answered in a variety of ways. The leaders of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology's (MIT) extensive International Motor 
Vehicle Program popularized the term “lean production,” depicting it as the natural 
successor to Henry Ford’s mass production (Womack, Jones, and Rons 1990). 

Based on an extensive, worldwide study of auto manufacturing, they concluded 
that the production system developed by Toyota and other Japanese firms was far 
superior to that used by other companies. Kenny and Florida (199?) took issue 
with Womack, Jones, and Rons, positing an alternative model of workplace 
change. According ro Kenny and Florida, lean production, as depicted by the MFI 
study, reflected a simplistic and static understanding of Japanese industrial practices 
and policies. 

What was missing from Womack et aids account was human agency. Kenny and 
Florida’s model, labeled “innovation-mediated production” proposed that it was 
the intellectual contribution of workers on all levels of Japanese industrial firms, 
that provided them with a competitive edge. A combination of work teams, job 
rotation, and especially job security helped Japanese companies develop a store of 
knowledge, which then filtered back to the shop floor through an ethos of con- 
tinual improvement. This cycle of employee input helped turn these firms into 
“learning organizations” (p. 49). 

Rather than following the path of these macro-studies, other researchers have 
attempted to ascertain the extent of workplace change within a more limited 
framework. In place of idealized models, they have examined the bewildering 
array of strategies that employers in specific industries or locales have adopted. 
Eaton (1994) initially surveyed 80 worksites in Wisconsin and surrounding states 
in order to determine the extent of innovative work structures and practices in 
unionized facilities. In a follow-up study, Eaton (1995) found the existence of 
work teams or other forms of worker participation did not necessarily mean that 
employees had significant input into the adoption of new technology or produc- 
tion techniques. This supported Ostcrman s contention that work reorganization 
lacked the coherence and consistency put forth by advocates of lean production 
or innovation-mediated production. 

Similarly, a matched survey of 261 Pennsylvania employers and unions by 
Juravich, Harris, and Brooks (1993) also found a wide diversity of approaches to 
the general notion of employee involvement. Despite the claims of lean produc- 
tion advocates, most workplace innovation programs continued to use a quality 
circle model, long considered the most primitive form of labor-management 
cooperation. Few firms had developed innovative pay systems or intricate partici- 
pative structures that altered the basic way facilities operated. West Virginia 
management representatives and union officials voiced similar views in a survey 
by Miller, Humphreys, and Zeller (1997). Their findings indicated that only a 
small minority of workplaces bad adopted such advanced innovative features as 
self-directed work teams or gainsharing. Most West Virginia firms followed the 
Pennsylvania example, depending mainly on joint-labor management committees 
or problem-solving groups. 
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Huron’s research pinpoints a critical issue underlying all of these studies. She found 
vi wide divergence between the way work is organized and executed and the role 
that individual workers play in that process. From commercial bakeries to banks, 
steel mills, and car rental agencies, computer technology 1ms fundamentally 
altered the way jobs arc defined. Total qualii nanagement can be found in 
college English departments, textile plants, local phone companies, and county 
welfare offices. Just-in-risne production and statistical process control are the 
norm in most manufacturing facilities. 

Although the nature of work hits changed dramatically, the decision-making 
process in most; organizations has not. Only rarely do nonmanagerial employees 
have a real voice in how companies operate on the most fundamental levels. 
Worker involvement, employee participation, teamwork, or the notion of empow- 
erment cannot be equated with the ability of workers to make basic decisions 
about how they earn a living. Employers, by and large, want input into how 
workers can be more productive and cost effective; they are far less interested in 
having their employees make decisions about how firms organize production or 
spend their money. The difference between perceived knowledge and reality is 
even more apparent in an examination of current workplace education efforts. 

The Learning Cap 

There is general agreement that new forms of work organization require more 
highly skilled employees. There is far less unanimity over the quality, content, 
direction and purpose of much of the workplace learning that is currently being 
carried out by employers. There is even some question about how much training 
private sector firms are -actually providing. Vetim (1995) found that employers 
represented the single greatest source of work-related education. He estimated 
that 18 percent of the work force benefited from employer-provided training (p. 
815). His figures came in at the high end of the 5-20 percent range put forth by 
Brown (1989). Lynch (1994) projected a figure of nearly 17 percent of the work 
force. Carnevale and Goldsteins (1990) estimates also fell within the parameters 
outlined by Brown. 

These figures belie the fact that employers continue to allocate a considerable 
amount of time and resources to work-related training. Frazis, Herz, and Horrigan 
(1995) found that 71 percent of the firms that responded to a major survey 
provided some sort of formal workplace education. Formal training was defined as 
“training that is planned in advance and that has a defined curriculum" (p. 4). 
Across the hoard, the two most common forms were workplace-related training 
(firm- specific policies and practices that affect employee relations or the work 
environment) and job-skills training (upgrades employee skills, extends their 
skills, or qualifies workers for a job). Other common forms were orientation 
training and safety* and health training. As might be expected, firm size was the 
major determinant in the provision of training. Only 7 percent of the respondents 
had more than 50 employees yet they provided most of the education in every 
category, especially in the area of basic skills training. 





In a summary of existing research, Bassi, Gallagher, and Schrocr (1996) came to 
similar conclusions. Although firms have dramatically increased the scope of 
work-based learning, a majority of workers still receive little or no formal training. 
This is true for informal, on-the-job training as well. Occupational differentiation 
appears to he the single biggest factor in accounting for the disparity between the 
provision of training and its receipt. Although 31 percent of technical profession- 
als are trained by their employers, the figure drops to 9 percent for service workers 
and to 5 percent tor laborers. Overall, 56 percent of managers and professionals 
receive some form of work-based education, whereas only 17 percent of produc- 
tion workers have access to work-related learning. 

Osterman (1995) also found that most training was directed at technical and 
professional employees rather than blue collar workers. Occupational disparities in 
access to training are mirrored by issues of age, race and educational background. 
A major study of U.S. job training efforts conducted by the U.S. Congress’s Office 
of Technology' Assessment (1990) reported: “Workers under age 25 and workers 
over age 44, as well as most nonsupervisory workers and minorities receive a 
disproportionately small share of company-provided training” (pp. 227). Black and 
Latino workers, for example, were less likely than their white counterparts to 
receive some form of upgrade training once they left the formal education system. 
Lynch (1994) determined that only 4 percent of young workers who were not 
college graduates received formal workplace education. Most of them learned job- 
related skills through informal contacts with other employees. Delaney, Lewin, 
and Ichniowski (1989) came to similar conclusions. 

On the one hand, proponents of the reorganized workplace stress the need for 
highly trained, multiskilled employees who are adept at general problem solving. 
At the same time, it appears that employers are very reluctant to commit a signifi- 
cant percentage of their own resources to creating the very work force they all 
claim they need. Cappelli (1999) reported that, although there were some in- 
creases in the actual training provided for workers between the ages of 35-54 in 
recent years, overall employers spend proportionately less money and time on 
workplace education today than in the past. 

This is reflected, for example, in international comparisons of training for both 
new and incumbent automobile workers. Japanese employers provided approxi- 
mately 380 hours of instruction, European producers committed 173 hours to 
training, and Japanese-owned manufacturers in the United States dedicated 370 
hours to the education of recently hired employees. In contrast, the Big Three 
auto producers allocated an average of 46 hours of training for new workers 
(McDuffie and Kochan 1995; Womack, Jones, and Roos 1990). 

Appelhaum and Ban (1994) found that, with the exception of a limited number 
of benchmark companies such as Xerox, Corning, and Saturn, most American 
employers devoted even fewer resources to training than did domestic auto 
producers. Saturn’s 92 hours of employee training a year could not compare with 
the resources devoted to workplace education by major Japanese firms. The firm’s 
commitment to training, however, was nearly five times greater than that of rhe 
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average American firm. Bassi, Gallagher, and Schroer (1996) determined that, 
overall, employers with 50 or more workers dedicated only 20 hours per year per 
employee to formal training. 

Even corporate leaders recognize that a large gap exists between the professed 
need for extensive workplace learning and the organizational will to make it 
happen. Although 97 percent of the companies polled in a 1997 survey believed 
that training will be very important in the future, only .33 percent indicated that it 
was an integral part of the way their firms operated (Hackert 1997). In line with 
other studies, Hackett found that leadership development for management was 
considered the most important category of training, followed by the dissemination 
of technical, supervisory, and marketing skills. Career development, communica- 
tions, and basic skills for nonmanagerial employees were not considered a priority 
by most companies. 

This directly contradicts the notion that ongoing, personal improvement through 
continuous learning provides the maximum return, both for the individual and 
the organization. 

The resources and attention being devoted to employee development are not 
matching the rhetoric of a “new deal.” People alone are not the most important 
asset, nor is seating that the company is a “learning organization" a competitive 
advantage. The rate at which people learn and apply their learning to serve the 
customer is the competitive advantage. “The culture of the company and the 
leadership that builds it are keys to translating the training and development of 
the work force to the bottom line” (Hackett 1997, p. 6). 

From this perspective, traditional forms of workplace education are totally inad- 
equate to address the needs of modern business organizations. Although all the 
data indicate that a majority' of firms invest little in the development of their 
employees to begin with, many academics, practitioners, and some corporate 
leaders are sharply criticizing traditional training practices in favor of some form 
of organizational learning. 

Training on Trial 



Critiques of workplace training are arising from all quarters. For some it is a 
pedagogical issue; for others it is a question of the efficient use of organizational 
resources. Brinkerhoff and Gill (1994) outlined the composition and scope of the 
types of traditional training programs that came into existence in the post-World 
War II era. Specific content sessions were designed and delivered by professionals 
from training departments, based upon perceived organizational needs. Little 
attention was paid to the mitigating influences of the daily work experience or the 
strategic goals of the firm. 

According to Tobin (1998), this relative organizational isolation produced ongo- 
ing tension within management's ranks between human resource personnel and 
production supervisors over the allocation of company time and resources. The 
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latter tried to limit the amount ot time hourly workers spent away from their 
designated tasks, whereas the former pushed a wide variety of training packages 
that, may or may not have had any real value to the company. Tobin contended 
that corporate training tended to fulfill the need of human resource professionals 
to justify their existence rather than to produce any measurable gains for the firm 
or its workers. 



Pedagogical approaches, rooted in traditional educational theory, also limited the 
effectiveness of workplace training. In the view of Newsrroin and Lengnick-Hall 
(1991), most training professionals approached workers in the same way that 
elementary and secondary school educators viewed their pupils-as empty vessels 
and passive participants in a process totally directed and controlled by teachers. 
This relationship was reenforced by a learning methodology that used formal 
classroom techniques focused on the needs of the instructor rather than on those 
of the trainees. Even where more innovative approaches such as games, simula- 
tions, or behavior modeling were used (Tannenbaum and Yukl 1992), there were 
few, if any opportunities, for employees to participate actively in the design or 
implementation of their worksite learning experience. 

Although informal learning represents an important part of the workplace skill 
acquisition process, tightly organized, well-defined training programs tend to 
overlook its existence. According to Chao (1997): 



Unstructured training and development include many forms of on-the- 
job training, as well as a wealth of information that is absorbed by 
observation and interaction with others that may not he sanctioned by 
the organization. Together, these unstructured training and develop- 
ment experiences represent a powerful process by which an individual 
learns about the job, work unit, and organization, (p, 130) 



Because they tend to exist below the organizational radar screen, these unplanned 
learning experiences fall outside of the purview of most corporate training depart- 
ments. They are devalued, in part, because they are driven by individual rather 
than corporate need. In contrast, Marsick and Watkins (1990) viewed informal 
learning and incidental learning, an offshoot of the former, as critical components 
ot any attempt to develop and implement organizational learning. They believed 
that each person had to he encouraged to examine, evaluate, and act upon all 
information accumulated from the daily work experience whether derived 
through formal, structured learning processes or through informal interaction 
with other employees. In their view, “informal learning can be deliberately encour- 
aged by i he organization or it can take place despite an environment not highly 
conducive to learning" (p. 12). Either way, the process continues; a smart com- 
pany will recognize it'' value and make it an integral pari of the firm’s operational 
agenda. 




The relative isolation of most traditional training departments often leads them 
into developing “products" that do not resonate with the real life experiences of 
the organization or its people. The pretraining and posttraining environments are 
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major factors in determining the ultimate value of workplace education, yet their 
import is rarely evident in the way training is designed (Baldwin and Majnka 
1997). Among the critical issues often ignored arc the mixed signals that compa- 
nies send as to the real value of training, the financial resources actually devoted 
to training, the learning ability of the work force, and the willingness of the 
organization to reenforce the initial learning experience periodically (Salas, 
Cannon-Bowers, Rhodenizer, and Bowers 1999). By failing to account for this 
total organizational environment, training personnel can limit the successful 
transfer of obtained knowledge to the actual worksite. 

Baldwin and Ford (1988) find this was the norm rather than the exception. 
Approximately 10 percent of the funds spent on training actual resulted in the 
direct transfer of learning to the performance of specific tasks; they clearly be- 
lieved that the rest was wasted. Haskell (1998) believes that more than 50 per- 
cent of all formal training does not transfer to actual job performance (p. x). In 
part, this is a result of the failure of most firms to conduct serious evaluations of 
their training efforts. The U.S. Congress’ (1990) Office of Technology' Assessment 
found that “only 10 percent (of a group of companies surveyed) assessed the 
impacts of training on job performance, and only 25 percent looked at business 
results” (p. 134). 

Meshing various critiques of ASTD-rype formal training with the organizational 
learning literature, Haskell (1998) concludes that training for specific skills is 
extremely limiting. What is needed are more of Senge’s “mental models,” in terms 
of the underlying structure of work. “A worker who has learned to transfer is an 
adaptable worker. An adaptable worker is one who can generalize and form 
associations so that the skills, attitudes, knowledge and personal characteristics 
they have learned in one context can he used easily in a different context” (p. 

31). The ability' to transfer diverse forms of knowledge effectively to new and 
potentially unexpected situations constitutes the foundation (or the learning 
organization, an entity that he believes still exists more in the minds of academics 
or practitioners than in actuality. 

Training in Real Time: Case Studies 

The very limited case study literature that addresses issues of workplace learning 
supports the critique of most current training practices put forth by Haskell and 
the others. Graham (1995) and Jacobs (1995) looked at the content of training at 
two Japanese-owned firms operating in the United States. They both started from 
an assumption, articulated by Fossum (1990), that there were fundamental 
differences in the way American and Japanese employers regarded workplace 
education: 

Among large companies, training in Japan appears to he different from 
that employed in the United States. Part of this may he linked to 
differences in job design and production technology. For example, just- 
in-time inventory systems, statistical process control quality programs, 
quality circles, and the like require different types of skills than tradi- 





tional U.S. production situations where jobs have been structured to 
require relatively little training. In Japan, production workers receive 
more training through job rotation, classroom skill development ses- 
sions, on-the-job tutoring, and attention to corporate culture, (p. 142) 

Graham and Jacobs reasonably assumed that the value attached to training in 
Japan would be extended to their American facilities. As an actual employee of a 
recently opened Subaru-Isuzu Automotive (S1A) plant in Lafayette, Indiana, 
Graham participated in the start-up phase of training at the plant. Management’s 
stated objective at SI A was to create a continuum that stretched from 
preemployment screening, through training, to actual shop floor production. A set 
of values and norms was articulated at the very first contact between the company 
and potential employees. SIA “associates” were expected to commit themselves to 
hard work, quality output, continual improvement, and teamwork. In return, the 
company guaranteed them decent wages and benefits and promised to treat them 
with care, dignity', and respect. 

Upon successful completion of an extensive initial screening process, SIA candi- 
dates underwent a series of preemployment assessment activities. These combined 
the filling out of questionnaires with group and individual problem- solving exer- 
cises and a number of physically demanding tasks. Trainers rarely, it ever, informed 
potential employees of expectations or desired outcomes. Most successful appli- 
cants, however, figured out to one extent or another what the company was 
looking for. 

Graham observed that “the screening can be seen as part of a longer term strategy* 
aimed at establishing the parameters of behavior on the shop floor. This could 
arguably he accomplished through the socialization that occurs while the appli- 
cant is involved in screening. After successfully completing the hiring process, the 
applicant should have a clear understanding of the kind of behavior that will he 
expected on the shop floor. SIA is hanking on the likelihood that if an applicant is 
willing to cooperate to get a job, he or she will continue to cooperate to keep it” 

(p. 33-34). 

New employee training helped to make explicit what was implicit during the 
screening process. “The purpose of Orientation and Training was expressed by the 
instructors in different ways but all had a common theme-to create a cooperative 
work force willing to conform to company demands” (p. 58). This was reflected in 
the fact that over halt ot the total of 127.5 hours allocated to the training of new 
associates focused on behavioral issues rather than the acquisition of requisite 
technical skills. Each new employee underwent 3 weeks of training before they 
reached the shop floor. Orientation took 1 week. Among the topics covered 
during the first week were the history of SIA, sexual harassment, safety and hazards 
communication, cross-cultural training, kaizen, handling conflict, work rules, and 
production organization and method. 

The remaining 2 weeks of training i mcentrated on the overall operation ot the 
plant and general shop floor skills, d he latter included statistical process control, 
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blueprint reading, hazardous wastes, operation instruction sheet training, basic car 
engineering, and basic hand tools (pp. 37-39). The first 2 days of this training 
were devoted to 'learning enhancement.” Designed for workers in the auto 
industry, it was supposed to upgrade their educational skills so that they could get 
the mast out of SI As training program. 

Once Graham and her cohort of other newly hired associates reached the factory 
floor, the gap between rhetoric and reality became readily apparent on many 
levels. They quickly found that most of the training they had received had little 
relevance to their daily work lives. Despite claims made during orientation that a 
safe and healthy workplace was a top concern for SIA, management repeatedly 
refused to alter the nature of work even as cases of carpal tunnel syndrome and 
other physical disorders multiplied. Employee involvement in shop floor decision 
making decreased dramatically as the pace of production continued to increase. 
Although all workers were supposed to be treated as equals, patterns of gender 
and racial discrimination quickly emerged in relation to job assignments and 
promotions. 

According to Graham, the egalitarian environment touted in training qu ; ckly 
gave way to the realities of corporate survival in a very competitive industry: 

As the company set up rules and regulations to conform with the 
demands of production in a capitalist environment, it became apparent 
that SIA was like any other company operating within the same con- 
straints. When faced with the pressures ot production quotas, manage- 
ment resorted to intimidation, threats, and, when necessary, through 
its Human Resources department, created policies on the spot to get 
what it wanted. It became clear to workers that the company was 
always willing to repress their concerns to expedite production goals. 

(p. 128) 

There were many similarities between the training workers received at SIA and at 
Michigan Automotive Compressor, Inc. (MAGI), a joint venture of two Japanese 
firms, Toyota Automatic Loom Works and Nippondenso. The plant produced 
components for automobile air conditioning units. As at SIA, employee training 
was part of the seamless whole in terms of the overall operation of the facility. 
MACI depended on extensive preemployment screening m recruit a work force 
that it could shape in its own image. Those few who successfully completed the 
recruitment phase went into the plant as employees of a temporary agency. After 
hnonths they became full-time “associates. 11 

At that point, production workers were sent to a nearby community college for 8 
weeks of technical training. The curriculum, which was designed by the company, 
concentrated on basic mechanical skills and the use of electronic controls. All 
training at MACI was based on Nippondenso’s “Seven Steps" process (Jacobs 
1995, P . 319): 
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1 . Describe the job in general terms 

2. Demonstrate what to do and how to do it 

3. Find out what the associate already knows about the job 
4- Discuss the job with the associate 

5. Allow the associate to practice while you watch 

6. Allow the associate to work alone 

7. Check back to determine the associate’s progress 

Given the fact that most associates did assembly or subassembly work, the com- 
pany used the Seven Steps to guarantee adherence to specific methods and 
procedures. Even the training of skilled trades workers and engineers followed a 
similar trajectory 1 . Although a lot more time was spent educating them, they were 
basically taught that there were specific policies and methods that had to he 
followed. People were actively discouraged from deviating from stated norms; 
there was no reward for creative problem solving. 

MACI also devoted some time to behavioral training. New associates learned 
about the MACI system, kaizen, and teamwork. As at SIA, company officials 
claimed that “our associates arc our most important asset” (p. 320). Despite what 
was said in training sessions or subsequent team meetings, it was clear that MACI 
was not interested in having its employees be involved in the basic process of 
decision making. “The claim that training at MACI represents the ‘huK of an 
empowerment system appears to be unfounded. Rather, the training conducted at 
MACI fits the needs of a hatch supplier and assembler of mature products for the 
auto industry. Most of the technical training is directed at the skilled trades and 
engineers, while hourly people are ‘taught’ to perform their specific jobs” (pp. 522- 
323). 

Direct Japanese management of the facility further limited the ability of even 
highly skilled technicians to have meaningful input into plant operations. The 
installation of new equipment or major changes in production techniques were 
carried out by employees from Japan. In order to maintain their control of the 
facility, these procedures were often carried out after working hours. 

These case studies demonstrate the allure of cultural adaptation. Company rheto- 
ric aside, both firms approached training in a fashion similar to many, if not most, 
of their American counterparts. Although they devoted more hours to training 
than domestically owned companies, production still took priority over all else; 
anything that interfered with continued high levels of output was considered of 
secondary importance. In this context, employee learning was evaluated almost 
solely on the basis of its cost effectiveness rather than on its intrinsic value to the 
organization. Like other U.S. firms, SIA and MACI did not view training as a 
necessary investment in the future. 

An even dimmer picture is painted by the study of an American producer of high- 
tech medical equipment (Devinatz 1999). Working in conditions reminiscent of 
an apparel sweatshop, a polyglot group of unskilled workers produced portable 
heart defibrillators. Formal training was nearly nonexistent; most job skills were 
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learned informally through contacts with other employees. As Devinatrr makes 
clear, his experience was not atypical. 



The 

Workplace I 



Even within the high technology sector, which is perceived to he the cutting edge 
of U.S. economic expansion, there exists a wide range of employment practices 
and working conditions. For every major corporation struggling to become a true 
learning organization, there is a network of subcontractors and low-cost produc- 
ers who invest little or nothing in the education of their employees. Since most 
surveys of training practices (Hackctt 1997; Lawler, Mohrman, and Ledford 1995) 
tend to draw on data from larger companies, it becomes easy to draw inaccurate 
inferences on the nature and extent of workplace education, in all its various 
guises. 



Training and Organizational Ownership 



Case study literature provides an alternative view. By examining training within 
the context of an overall work environment, researchers such as Graham, Jacobs, 
and Devinatz do not gloss over issues of power and control, subjects that are 
conspicuously absent from most discussions of workplace learning. Although the 
ambient atmosphere of most worksites has changed significantly in the past 20-50 
years, the structure of authority has not. Working men and women may now' have 
more input into how they carry out their specific jobs but few, if any, have gained 
any measure of control over organizational decision making. Even as responsibility 
has been pushed further and further down the corporate ladder, employees still 
have no real ability to have a direct influence on the outcome of the basic deci- 
sion-making process. Emerging trends in work-based education, training, and 
learning underscore this situation. 

In direct contrast to the concept of learning as a core competency of the modern 
corporation, is the notion of education and training as a commodity. Basing his 
analysis on human capital theory, Cappelli (1999) argues that employers are 
constantly weighing their investments in skill development against the long-term 
return from such expenditures. Given the assumption that most workers will have 
multiple careers, moving from one employer to another, there is decreasing 
economic incentive for companies to provide extensive training. As a result, 
individuals will have to directly hear an increasing amount of the cost of job- 
related education. 



According to Cappelli, “Silicon Valley solves the problem of skiil development, 
therefore, by outsourcing formal training to postsecondary institutions and by 
relying on larger, more traditionally oriented firms to provide initial work experi- 
ence and training for at least some of the entry-level workers" (p. 177). Some 
firms that continue to provide significant amounts of training are turning to 
legally binding contracts that force employees to stay for a specific period of time, 
once they’ve completed training. Designed to prevent the “poaching” of skilled 
employees, these contracts often call for the person to reimburse their employer for 
the costs of training if they leave before the designated time. 
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Another strategy for shifting the cost of training is to turn it into a product that 
can be marketed both internally and externally. Some employers have taken steps 
to establish proprietary control over it. In her examination of corporate universi- 
ties, Meister (1998) points out workplace learning is evolving into a self-funded 
business in many major corporations: 

Leading corporate universities are charged with operating themselves as 
business units. Increasingly, they focus on understanding and serving 
the needs of their customers (whether employees, suppliers or external 
customers). They market themselves, their scope and their role unt/im 
the organization as well as outside the organization. They create busi- 
ness-driven measurements tied to the company’s strategic issues, and 
they are moving toward a self-funded pay for services model, (pp. 26- 

27) 

Rhetoric aside, the cash nexus remains the touchstone of any evaluation of 
current work-hased education and training efforts. Just as the broader concepts of 
employee involvement or worker empowerment have proven elusive in reality, so 
has the idea of organizational learning. All of them have come up against the facts 
of life in a world increasingly dominated by the values of global capitalism. Driven 
by demands for increasing profits and consistent returns on shareholder value, the 
needs of employees generally get short shrift. 

Learning becomes central to the corporation to the extent that it fulfills the needs 
of the organization. Employers want workers with the requisite skills as long as the 
costs are minimal or are incurred by someone else. The issue thus arises as to how 
the majority of employees are to gain the required knowledge and training that 
will allow them to function effectively in the 21st-century' economy. The answer 
may lie in a worker-centered model of learning that is examined in the next 
section. 
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Worker-Centered Learning 



What Role for Workers? 

The ability of workers to have a meaningful voice in the scope and structure of 
workplace learning cannot he separated from issues of power and control. Both 
of these are rooted in the need of employers to maximize profits and minimize 
costs. Bluestone and Bluestone (1992) make the point that — 




It is precisely this unvarnished profit motive that has historically 
motivated managers to develop strategies to control as much of their 
economic environment as possible. Executives aspire to a world where 
they can have control over the prices they pay for raw materials, 
control over the prices they can charge for their products, and control 
over the stream of inputs into the production system-free of interfer- 
ence from labor and government, (p, 1 16) 



In this context, the concerns of employers often conflict with the needs of their 
employees- As individuals, wage earners have little ability to affect employer 
policies and decisions. Organization into a union provides employees with an 
opportunity to modify the more onerous aspects of managerial authority, This 
often leads to problems because “out of enlightened self-interest, labor seeks 
control of much the same work over which management already lays claim” 
(ibid., p. 117) 

Work-based education and training have no special immunity to the inherent 
tensions between labor and management, according to Parker and Jackson 

(1994): 



Much current training is designed to further management’s agenda 
and does not necessarily produce better-skilled workers. A union 
agenda for training recognizes the separate interests. It includes 
training connected to work and to workers’ experience, training 
available by seniority, training that captures new work for the bargain- 
ing unit* (such as new technology), broad training for marketable skills 
rather than company-specific training, basic skills upgrading, and 
career ladders into the higher-skilled job*, (p, 35) 



In their view, individual growth and development on the job can only become 
possible through concerted, social intervention. 



In order for organized labor to participate fully in the development and imple- 
mentation of workplace learning, it must have a coherent model from which to 
work. Worker-centered learning encompasses many of the elements identified by 
Parker and Jackson. Unfortunately, the respective size of the literature about this 
model is directly proportional to the relative power exercised hy management 
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and labor in the workplace itself. The sheer scope and diversity of employer- 
oriented material on education and training is inversely matched by available 
writing and research on worker-centered learning. Outside of the fields of adult 
education and labor cducation/Iahor studies, little interest has been evinced in 
developing models of education and training based on the self-determined priori- 
ties of employees and/or their organizations. 

As indicated previously, employee “ownership 1 over individual learning trajecto- 
ries, established within predetermined institutional limits, cannot be equated with 
worker-centered learning. The latter emphasizes the importance of balancing the 
long-term educational and vocational concerns of wage earners with the eco- 
nomic needs of employers. True worker-ccnrercd learning can only exist where 
employees have real and meaningful input into an organization’s decision-making 
process. In order for thar to occur, employers must generally be forced to share 
some measure of their power. That can happen only through the existence of 
independent worker organization (Herzenberg, Alic, and Wial 1998). 

The concept of worker-centered learning has evolved most fully in connection 
with the issues of literacy and English as a second language (Fingeret 1989; 
Johnston 1994; Martin 1994; Soifer, Young, and Irwin 1989). As a result, it must 
wrestle with many of the same issues that affect popular attitudes toward the 
acquisition of basic reading and writing skills. Hull (1993) believes that inherent 
social biases color all efforts to deal honestly with workplace literacy. “When 
applied to workers, the stigma of illiteracy is doubly punitive, for it attaches 
further negative connotations to people whose abilities have already been deval- 
ued by virtue of their employment. There is a long-standing tendency in our 
society and throughout history to view skeptically the abilities of people who work 
at physical labor” (p. 31). 

This bias was readily apparent in a workplace literacy program implemented at 
King Memorial Hospital in Bayside, Florida (Govven 1992). The hospital viewed 
literacy training as a mechanism to reshape employee behavior. “Management 
holds a whole set of beliefs about literacy’s power to transform individuals into 
workers who are silent, obedient and easily controlled-more fully ncculturatcd 
into the work environment management wishes to maintain” (p. 31). The workers 
who participated in the program had significantly different goals, centered around 
individual growth and job mobility. These issues were rarely addressed, however, 
because King employees played no role in the shaping or delivery of the literacy 
curriculum. 



Jurmo (1989) identified three key areas where increased participation in the 
decision-making process improved outcomes of adult literacy programs. Direct 
learner involvement enhanced efficiency of skill acquisition, fostered greater 
personal development, and engaged students in efforts to address the root causes of 
illiteracy. Building upon Jurmos foundation, Folinsbee (1995) defined the param- 
eters of employee involvement in literacy training: 
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Collaborative initiatives involve workers in program planning and 
decision making at every stage of development and work hard to marry 
individual and organizational needs. They respect and value the knowl- 
edge and experience that people individually and collectively bring, and 
are designed to assist people in developing new skills and self-confi- 
dence. Those initiatives recognize that the workplace culture, commu- 
nication systems, problems, and issues must he taken into consideration 
in order to ensure that expectations of education programs are realistic. 

(pp. 63-64) 

Sarmiento and Kay (1990) fell it was important to extend the concept of workcr- 
Lcnleicd learning beyond the boundaries of literacy training. They viewed it as 
the basis for union involvement in all aspects of work-related education. For 
them, worker-centered learning was “a democratic, inclusive and open process. 
Ideally, program content is as broad as possible, not limited to the most basic 
literacy skills.... Individual needs and differences are respected, and each learner 
takes responsibility for setting his or her learning goals." They go on to identify 
the desired outcomes of such a process: “A worker-centered approach does more 
than help workers acquire new skills and knowledge, though. It helps them gain 
confidence in their individual and collective abilities and to assume grearer 
control over their lives” (p. 25). 

In examining a retraining program involving skilled workers from the Rouge Steel 
plant, Saganski (1995) described an operating model of worker-centered learning 
and the importance of having all stakeholders actively involved in the develop- 
ment of the process. “This reliance on a critical dialogue between the trades, and 
between workers and faculty, differs from the usual approach in which educa- 
tional specialists define what skills are needed and then deliver the training 
‘package’ to the workplace. In contrast, a worker-centered approach originates 
from the perspective of the workers themselves, and draws educational specialists 
into their dialogue” (p. 529). 

The similarity between these approaches and those put forth by such proponents 
of organizational learning as Scnge, Marsiek, Watkins, Sehon, and Argyris is no 
accident. Organizational learning and worker-centered learning both have their 
roots deep in the field of adult education. In a sense they represent two branches 
of an evolutionary tree. The former, heavily influenced by human resource man- 
agement and human resource development thinking, focuses on the individual 
within a broader organizational context. The latter, melding adult education with 
workers’ educat ion labor education, stresses individual development and growth 
that may or may not produce some measurable return to the firm. 
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The ties between workers’ education, adult education, and worker-centered 
learning are strong and direct. The economic . :ul social forces that contributed to 
the growth of corporate schools in the early 1900s, also gave rise to the field of 
workers 1 education. A mixed bag of social retormers, radicals, educators, philan- 
thropists, and labor activists believed that education, broadly defined, was a key 
to bringing the largely immigrant, industrial work force into the mainstream of 
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American life. Given its diverse origins, it was not surprising that workers' educa- 
tion encompassed a number of different aims and purposes, including “raising 
workers’ educational levels, stimulating their cultural interests, aiding their citizen- 
ship efforts, increasing their understanding of unionism, training them for union 
activism, helping them understand the society they wanted to change, and 
radicalizing the labor force” (Kornbluh 1987, p. 10). 

The establishment of the Workers Education Bureau in 192 1 and the founding of 
the first labor extension program at the University of California at Berkeley that 
same year, marked a major turning point in the effort to bring order to a frag- 
mented and chaotic discipline. It became increasingly focused on strengthening 
the existing, labor movement through the training of local leaders and by teaching 
workers about the economic and social environment in which unions operated. 

At the same time, union and community-based workers’ education programs 
continued to provide English language training and other classes designed to 
assimilate immigrants into American society. 

Workers’ Education/ Adult Education-Uneasy Ties 

The diversity apparent in workers’ education was more than marched by rhe lack 
of coherence existing in the broadly defined field of aclulr education. Under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Corporation, an effort was undertaken in the early 1920s 
to rationalize the field (Knowles 1962; Lageman 1987; Stubblefield 1988). The 
actions of the corporation led to the founding of the American Association for 
Adult Education (AAAE) in 1926. According to Stubblefield ami Keane (1994), 
AAAE established the general boundaries of adult education. “Its leaders held 
that adult education in a democracy must create informed citizens, promote 
tolerance and understanding of differences, and maintain social stability. This 
concept ol education’s role and of the existing social structure precluded any type 
of support tor a type of adult education that would address conditions related to 
class or ethnicity” (p. 194). 

Quoting Morse Cartwright, the first executive-director of the AAAE, Stubblefield 
(1988) made clear the desire of t he association to distance itself from other, more 
controversial purveyors of adult education: “Adult education as an idea could not 
he identified with immigrant education, workers’ education, university extension, 
or with any aspect that Mid not make directly tor a safe, sane and careful up 
building of the central idea of adult education as a continuing cultural process 
pursued without ulterior purpose 1 ” (p. 28). 

Concerned almost exclusively with the idea of extending liberal education to large 
numbers of citizens, adult education as a discrete field of practice isolated itself 
from other, closely related disciplines. Although they often used similar ap- 
proaches to enhance the learning experiences of working adults, a sharp line of 
demarcation developed between workers’ education/lahor education and propo- 
nents of adult education. Similarly, the successor organization to AAAE, the 
Adult Education Association, rejected an overture for merger from the ASTI") in 
1958, Although pcdagogically all three suhspecialiies share many common as- 
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sumptions and approaches about education, each has veered oil in very specific, 
and sometimes conflicting, directions, based largely on the individual constituen- 
cies they ■ orve. 

The institutionalization ol the labor movement in the afrorinarh of the Depres- 
sion and World War II had a profound impact on workers’ education (Dwyer 
1977; Kornhluh 1987; Peters and MeCJarrick 1975). Retreating from n concern 
over the general condition of wage earners in American society, it became in- 
creasingly focused on the needs of unions as organizations, according to Howes 
(1956): 
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The major emphasis in today’s programs is on training for specialized 
union services. Courses in steward training, union administration, 
public speaking, parliamentary procedure, and labor law are in great 
Iemand. The business of negotiating contracts requires knowledge of 
job analysis, time study, and a variety of technical subjects required by 
today’s industrial organization. These are not adapted for the rank and 
file, whose needs of a different kind are often neglected, (p. 215) 



A reflection of tins change was the growing use of the term “labor education” 
rather than workers’ education. The name change reflected the desire of both 
union leaders and university-based education programs to purge the field of any 
taint of its more radical roots and to make it a respectable discipline that could 
withstand the scrutiny of Cold War anticommunism. Despite this shift to the 
ideological right, one aspect of workers’ education/labor education remained the 
same; it rejected any identification with vocation;:* education. 

According to Hewes, ‘ By general agreement workers’ education has always been 
distinguished from training in trade skills to attain higher wages.’ 1 Acknowledging 
its links with adult education, she pointed out that the workers’ education held 
out “no promises of gain to the individual worker-student" (p. 214). 

What it did offer workers was the chance to become engaged with the cultural 
and political institutions of a democratic society that could produce better condi- 
tions for all working men and women in the long run. Starr (1951) felt that it was 
important for organized labor to establish cooperative relationships with existing 
organizations that provided vocational education and technical training but that 
unions should not try to provide such services by themselves. 



The types of vocational training relationships envisioned by Starr did flourish in 
the construction trades and in a variety of industries where partnerships between 
unions, employers and, in some cases, government, helped to establish third-party 
training entities. Beyond such efforts, however, unions and labor education 
programs generally shied away from active involvement in providing skills training 
tor workers. This was largely an outgrowth of the structure of existing collective 
bargaining relationships. The issues of vocational preparation or skills upgrading 
remained firmly in the sphere of management’s rights. In exchange for annual 
improvements in wages, benefits, and working conditions, organized labor goner- 
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ally removed itself from playing any significant role in the daily operation of the 
workplace, including the organization of work processes and the development of 
the work force (Marshall and Tucker 1992). 

The dramatic, rapid changes that occurred throughout the U.S. economy in the 
1970s and 1980s forced the labor movement to rethink many basic assumptions. 
An increasing inability to secure decent contracts widened the existing gap that 
had developed between the leadership of unions and their members. Employer 
efforts to institute teamwork, statistical process control, total quality’ manage- 
ment, and other innovations put additional pressure on unions to question long- 
held assumptions and policies. As union density’ continued to decline, organized 
labor and some labor education practitioners began to think more broadly about 
the role of the labor movement in relation to the needs of individual union mem- 
bers. 



The Human Resources Development Institute, established by the AFL-CIO in 
1968, played a key role in defining the parameters of labor’s involvement in the 
realm of work-related training and education. Their efforts and those of labor 
leaders on the state and local level took on an added urgency as plant closings and 
workplace change efforts accelerated in the 1970s (McMillan 1991). 

Labor's involvement in retraining, basic literacy training or skills upgrading is 
shaped both by strategic concerns and educational philosophy. This was spelled 
out in an AFL-CIO report on union involvement in training (Roberts and 
Wozniak 1994). According to the report, “well-planned innovative and carefully 
designed joint training, education and employee development strategies can 
improve labor-management relations and workplace morale, raise productivity, 
and strengthen employment security and mobility* for workers by equipping them 
with a wide range of transferable skills" (p. 1). 

In an era of diminished power, unions can ill afford to cede further terrain to 
management. In exchange for labor's involvement in restructuring work, many 
employers, albeit reluctantly, have agreed to joint training programs that give 
unions significant control over their scope, structure and content (Appelbaum 
and Raft 19 L H; Cohen-Rosenthnl and Burton 1987). 




These types of programs differ markedly from traditional company training, 
according to Herman and Hoyman (1991). In their view, employers “are con- 
cerned with the internal labor market and with making the company more com- 
petitive by increasing the human capital stock of its workers. The goals are to 
provide for mobility in the infernal market by developing or upgrading workers’ 
skills so as to fill existing needs of the plant or company" (pp. 186-187). Herman 
and Hovmun believe that joint programs reflect a very different agenda, shaped in 
large part by the input ol unions. “In contrast, joint training progiams are partici- 
pant-driven. The emphasis is career development and lifetime employment. The 
program is structured on the expressed needs of the worker, not the job needs of 
the plant" (p. IS?), a view echoed by Savoie and Lditcher-UcrshenfcTJ ( 1991 ). 
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In attempting to maintain its organizational position in the workplace, the labor 
movement has interjected an educational philosophy into the formulation of 
work-based training and education that mirrors its ambivalent relation to adult 
education. Advocates of worker- centered learning share the belief of adult educa- 
tors that wage earners, both as individuals and members of institutions, must have 
input into, and control over, the learning process. Drawing heavily on the work of 
Freire (1985), they are increasingly adopting the position that individual empow- 
erment through learning is not enough; workers should use their ownership of 
knowledge to extend their social power as well (Heaney and Horton 1990; Jurmo 
1989; Law and Sissons 1985). 

Worker-centered learning, in its purest state, becomes a mechanism to accomplish 
two related goals. It prepares individual workers to funccion in a complex eco- 
nomic environment through the attainment of varied technical and personal 
skills. At the same time, it should move them toward an active role in rebuilding 
and strengthening the movement that helped to create opportunities for learning 
that meets their specific needs. 

This formulation presents a major challenge to labor education. In much the 
same way that adult educators originally rejected organic tics to the professional 
training community, many labor educators, especially those based at institutions 
of higher learning, retain the belief that there is a distinct separation between 
education and training. Although this bifurcation is strongest in relation to joint 
labor-management processes, it has carried over into the more generalized envi- 
ronment of both “hard” and “soft” workplace skills preparation. More focused on 
the organizational needs of unions, labor education as a field has yet to embrace 
the broader issues embedded in the concept of worker-centered learning. 

Although labor edu f ors and adult educators continue to wrestle with their 
appropriate roles in relation to training and worker-centered learning, a number 
of unions have moved to operationalize many of its components. The next section 
examines some of these efforts. Of particular importance is the question ot 
whether the direct participation of organized labor in the design and implementa- 
tion of work-based education can really be considered worker-centered learning, 
or is it more a union variant of traditional management training practices? Simi- 
larly, does the existence of an active, independent voice for wage earners at the 
job site change the fundamental scope and nature of the learning that takes place 
there? Finally, h there are significant differences, what are the implications for 
wage earners, employers, and policymakers in terms of preparing Americans to be 
productive and creative workers? 
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Old Wine in New Bottles? 



Innovations in the Auto Industry 

Although construction unions and some industrial unions in the post- World Wir 
II era helped to run traditional apprenticeship programs for skilled workers, 
organized labor generally shied away from significant involvement in the educa- 
tion or training of its members (Thomas and Kochan 1992). This was due, at 
least in part, to the fact that training, unlike wages, hours, or working condition, 
was not a mandatory subject of collective bargaining. Added to this was the fact 
that skills training was viewed as a management responsibility. Union education 
efforts tended to focus on the training of leadership to deal with the negotiation 
and enforcement of contracts rather than on broader, noneconomic, workplace 
issues. 



The massive reorganization of work that commenced in the 1970s shattered 
long-held assumptions. Challenged by employers to assume a more direct role in 
the operation of the workplace, some segments of the labor movement began to 
reassess their responsibility to their members in terms of a direct engagement in 
work- based education and training. Predictably, some of the earliest experiments 
took place in one of the industries most directly affected by the changing nature 
of work, namely automobiles. Despite numerous plant closures, massive layoffs 
and escalating imports, the United Auto Workers (UAW) retained considerable, 
though weakened, bargaining power. In exchange for its cooperation in rational- 
izing production, the UAW gained input into the training and education of its 
members at a number of major firms. 

One of the most extensive joint efforts was the Employee Development and 
Training Program (EDTP) negotiated between the UAW and Ford in 1982 
(Ferman, Hoytnan, and Cutchcr-Gershenfeld 1990; Rosow and Zager 1988; 
Sickler 1988). Funded by a 5-cent contribution for every' 60-minute shift worked 
by hourly employees, the EDTP originally addressed the retraining needs of laid - 
off wage earners. From this point, the program was expanded in 1984 to encom- 
pass six major components (Tomasko and Dickinson 1991, p. 59): 

• Tuition assistance 

■ Basic skills enrichment 

• Retirement planning 

• A higher education option 

• A targeted program for experimenting with innovative learning projects 

• A counseling and life planning initiative 

The last component, officially known as the Lite/Education Planning Program 
(L/EPP), represented the cornerstone of the entire operation. Working through a 
network of lifc/cducation advisers, the program was designed to help UAW- 
represenred workers “assess their resources, consider or reconsider personal 
goals, and outline ways in which those and other goals could he met using many 




resources, including the Ford-UAW programs” (Gordus, Kuo, and Yamakawa 1991, 
p. 1 57). Separate and apart from job skills training, L/EPP was intended as a career 
development mechanism geared to the needs of the individual worker. The knowl- 
edge gained through such efforts could be put to use on the shop floor. However, 
there was a clear recognition that participants could use L/EPP to establish whole 
new careers outside of the auto industry. 

The expansion of EDTP in 1984 did not neglect the issue of job skills develop- 
ment. It provided funds for individual plants to establish customized training 
programs to meet specific local needs. Labor and management at Ford’s 
Sharonvillc, Ohio, plant took advantage of the provision to establish their own 
extensive training program when the plant retooled to produce an innovative 
truck transmission in the mid-1980s. 

Composed of union and company representatives, the Launch Training Team 
designed an 80-hour course that provided both skilled trades people and produc- 
tion workers with the basic skills that were required before they could learn to run 
new, highly sophisticated, equipment. The basic skills training was followed by an 
additional 40 hours of “soft” teamwork training. Much of the teaching was done 
by shop floor workers with the requisite skills, and instructional techniques were 
geared to the learning needs of production workers in their 40s and 50s. Teams of 
Ford employees even worked with a number of equipment vendors to guarantee 
that the training required to operate specific machines was consistent with the 
learning approach established by Sharonvillc personnel (Rosow and Zager 1988; 
Sickler 1988). 

EDTP renamed the Education, Development and Training Program, continued to 
expand throughout the 1980s and 1990s. In 1996, the company and the union 
agreed to develop “a university-style approach to workplace education,” under the 
auspices of the EDTP This represented a melding of their joint experience with 
workplace learning and the popular thinking in the field. Their long-term goal was 
ro create “a new learning organization, that encompasses all educational activities 
undertaken by employees both inside and outside the workplace” (Detroit News 
1996). 

The UAW and Ford outlined a number of specific goals for their new initiative: 

• Recognize and reward group and individual achievement 

• Provide research and development on advanced education, trai ling, and 
communications technologies 

• Prepare UAW-Ford workers for the workplace of the next century 

A critical element in the development ot their new learning organization was a 
shill in administrative control from the national to the local level. Hourly workers 
gained a major role in every aspect of training and education, assuming responsi- 
bility for the design and administration of the program on an ongoing basis. The 
1996 agreement also provided additional funding for onsite learning centers and 
expanded their role to include technical skills training. In 1995, EDTP had 
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established a joint labor- management Technical Skills Program that was separate 
from other work force development efforts. It became clear, 3 years later, that skills 
training was an integral part of a comprehensive workplace learning strategy. 

Labor-management work force education efforts initially took a different trajec- 
tory at General Motors. As part of their 1984 contract negotiations, the company 
and the United Auto Workers established the UAW-GM Human Resource 
Center. Funded in similar fashion to the LJAW-Ford EDTP program, the center’s 
first efforts revolved around the establishment of the Paid Educational Leave 
(PEL) program (Ephlin 1986). 

According to Schurman, Hugentobler, and Stack (1991): “Unlike previous 
training programs aimed primarily at narrow job training, the aim of the new- 
training was to familiarize union representatives with the complexities of the 
automobile business” (p. 77). Its primary 1 goal was to get top union officials to 
begin to think strategically about their future role in a rapidly changing industry. 
Taking a page from adult education, PEL addressed such issues as planning, 
international competition, the current and future state of the auto industry, 
public policy, and changing technology. 

Although they valued the content of PEL, participants in some of the early 4' 
week classes felt that a wider segment of GM employees should be exposed to the 
training. Thev successfully pushed for inclusion of management in their sessions 
and for the establishment of a condensed, l-\veek local version of PEL that has 
been made available to all hourly and salaried personnel (Ferman, Hoyman, and 
Cutchcr-Gershenfeld, 1990). 

In addition to the PEL program, the 1984 negotiations also established the Job 
Opportunity' Bank Security System (JOBS). Jointly administered by the company 
and the union on both the national and local level, it provided most laid-off 
workers with income security while they were being retrained for other jobs 
within GM or were learning new skills that might help them find other types of 
employment (Warren 1986). 

Joint efforts to provide employment security’ through training and skills upgrading 
were further developed through establishment of the UAW-GM Quality- Network 
in 1987. Designed to unify' all the various workplace change efforts then under- 
way throughout the corporation, it emphasized organizational learning by all 
employees as the key to maintaining and improving product quality and service 
delivery 7 . “Continued education and training at all levels support these new ideas 
and prepare the path for innovation and breakthrough. The mindset of continu- 
ous improvement pushes the quality system cycle to higher levels as learning takes 
place” (Weekley and Wilber 1996, p. 290). 

The UAW-GM Human Resource Center assumed responsibility for all learning 
related to the Quality Network. This included the training of GM employees on 
quality-related issues, techniques and practices as well as helping workers improve 
their general levels of educational attainment. The expiration of the JOBS pro- 
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gram in 1993 left die Human Resource Center as a major focal point of education 
and training within General Motors. 

Subsequent negotiations, in 1996, broadened the scope of employee learning tor 
DAW members at General Motors: 

These new initiatives reflect the shared commitment of the UAW and 
General Motors to prepare UAW-represented GM employees for the 
work environment of the next century'. But more than that, these 
initiatives reflect the UAW’s commitment to creatively use the collec- 
tive bargaining process to help members with life beyond the work- 
place, such as a parent’s desire to help a child pay for college or a 
retiree’s urge to continue learning. In short, the new education initia- 
tives and improvements to existing programs are based on a clear 
understanding that the need and desire to learn truly does last a life- 
time. (United Auto Workers 1996, n.p.) 

In addition to expanding monetary’ benefits, the 1996 contract provided for 
greater union input into the determination of training objectives, the use of 
external vendors, and the implementation of new learning systems when UAW 
members were* directly affected by technological change or the reorganization of 
work. The company and the union also committed themselves to developing a 
certification process for all employees responsible for joint training and education 
efforts. Similarly, they agreed to pursue the idea of offering college credits for all 
activities sponsored by the Center for Human Resources. Building upon these 
initiatives, GM and the UAW extended greater control over the design and 
budgeting of training activities to local joint committees in their 1999 collective 
bargaining agreement (United Auto Workers 1999). 

Perhaps the most important experiment in organizational learning at GM took 
place outside the traditional confines of the company, at its Saturn corporation. 
Designed by a joint UAW-GM team, it was ro operate as an independent, free- 
standing, entity. Although its ostensible goal was to produce a high-quality small 
car to compete with Japanese imports, many of its supporters envisioned it as a 
learning laboratory. They believed that it could develop new production systems, 
management techniques, and human resource policies, even with its work force of 
laid- oft or currently employed GM workers. Lessons learned there would then be 
applied to the parent company in order to improve its competitive position. 

Critical to the original vision of the company was continual and extensive work- 
place learning, rooted in Scnge’s formulation of the Fifth Discipline (Sherman 
1994, p. 25). The entire operation of the corporation, from design to production, 
marketing, and retail sales, was to operate on the basis of continual improvement 
through organizational learning (Mai 1996). This was reflected in the compensa- 
tion structure of the firm. 

Saturn employees received a base salary that was 90 percent of what the average 
unionized IJ.S. auto worker made. The other 10 percent vow paid when certain 
company-wide training targets were met. Roth management and labor were 
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expected to spend 5 percent of their annual work time, approximately 92 hours, in 
some form of training. Subjects could range from production-related skills training 
to General Educational Development (GED) preparation, with each employee 
responsible for developing an individualized learning program. This yearly educa- 
tional requirement was in addition to the initial training each new employee 
received, which could last anywhere from 3 50-700 hours (Pil and Rubinstein 
1998, P . 365). 

Beyond the Auto Mahers 

The linkages between individual development, organizational learning, and 
continuous quality' improvement arc equally evident outside of the auto industry*. 
As a new corporate entity', Saturn had a distinct advantage over already existing 
firms in its ability to create a comprehensive learning environment. Although 
somewhat burdened by the long institutional memories of both the United Auto 
Workers and General Motors, its status as a true greenfield (startup) organization 
allowed it move beyond the confines of traditional thinking on the appropriate 
role of work-based training and education. 

Corning Glass, a far older company, journeyed in a similar direction based mainly 
on the quality of the relationship that had developed over the years between the 
company and the American Flint Glass Workers Union. A strong demand for 
picture tubes and other glass products through the 1960s had contributed to 
organizational inertia for both the union and Corning, Fierce international com- 
petition in the 1970s led to a wave of plant closings and major declines in union 
membership. Viewing improved product quality as the key to survival, the firm 
established a Corporate Quality* Council in 1983. 

The council, through the Corning Quality Institute, put all employees through a 
quality awareness course. Although the union gave tacit approval to the process, 
it did not insist on playing a major role in its implementation (Hickey 1988). This 
proved to he an increasing problem as the gap between the goals of the initiative 
and the reality* of day-to-day operations continued to grow. 

The reopening of a closed plant in Blacksburg, Virginia, in 1987 provided the 
opportunity' for the Flint Glass Workers to assume greater responsibility for work- 
place change at Corning. A joint “Partnership in the Workplace” provided for rhe 
“encouragement for individual creativity and participation to maximize the 
human potential 1 ’ and “provision of avenues for individual growth and develop- 
ment within the workplace and the company” (Bankowski, Jonas, and Scarselletta 
1995, p. 138). 

In order to achieve these and related goals, the union and the company set a 
target of 5-15 percent of total work time to he set aside for training (Appelhaum 
and Bait 1994; Rosovv and Zager 1988). Much of the workplace learning is 
conducted by specially trained shop floor employees. Teams of workers design 
individualized training programs that provide for the systematic acquisition of 
critical workplace skills. Although much of Coming’s approach hears close resem- 
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blance ro Saturn’s, there appears to be far less emphasis at the former on nonwork- 
related education than at. the latter. 

The education and training program developed by the Communications Workers 
of America (CWA), the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (IBEW), 
and AT&T conies close to embracing the concept of worker-centered learning. 
Forged in 1986, in the wake of telecommunications deregulation, widespread 
technological change, and continuous corporate restructuring, the mission of the 
joint Alliance for Employee Growth and Development is to prepare incumbent 
and redundant employees for future careers both inside and outside of the indus- 
try. According to Treinen and Ross (1991) the alliance has four major goals: 

1 . To develop employment security among union-represented employees 

2. To develop a human resource development program that is driven by program 
participants (i.e., the content and administration of the program are derived 
from the expressed needs and wants of the participants) 

3. To develop opportunities for union-represented employees to advance both in 
the internal and external labor markets 

4. To develop a measure of empowerment among local union-management 
committees of the alliance and union-represented employees 

A jointly owned, nonprofit corporation, the alliance operates through over 300 
locally based labor-management committees (Keefe and Boroff 1994). These 
entities are organized in response to perceived need on the part of company 
employees in a particular location. The primary function of the local committees 
is to link people with available educational resources both inside and outside of 
AT&T. This entails a considerable amount of assessment, counseling, and post- 
training evaluation. Activities such as these have been of particular importance 
when it has become apparent that there will be significant work force reductions 
at specific work locations. In addition to identifying service vendors, local com- 
mittees help workers seek positions within the company and provide them with 
the training that will allow them to meet the entry-level i equipments of their new 
jobs (Knoke 1994). 

The alliance does not provide specific job-skills training; that remains the respon- 
sibility of the company. Even here, however, both the IBEW and CWA have input 
into that function through the Workplace of the Future initiative. This is a far- 
reaching attempt by the company and its unions to look strategically at the future 
of the firm and to determine jointly how* AT&T can remain competitive and still 
provide a significant measure of job security for its employees. A jointly staffed 
Human Resource Board is charged with making recommendations to the com- 
pany on “critical issues affecting people,” including technological change and the 
organization of work (Keefe and Rorof 1994, p. 355). 

By virtue of the size of its corporate parent, the alliance represents the most 
extensive joint training effort in the telecommunications industry. This has not 
deterred many of the “Baby Bells” and their unions from proceeding along a 
similar path. Pac Bell, CWA, and California’s Employment Trainin' Panel began 
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to work together as early as 1983 to provide training for company employees 
threatened with layoffs. This was expanded to encompass both general prctaining 
to prepare people for potential work force reductions and job-spccific training. 

The latter, conducted during working hours, was designed to help employees 
recently transferred from other positions within the company learn necessary job 
skills as quickly as possible (Casner- Lotto 1988, p. 161). 

The Communications Workers and the IBEW teamed up with another Baby Bell, 
US West Communications, to establish Pathways to the Future, a comprehensive 
training and retraining program. An important facet of Pathways was the assump- 
tion that ongoing changes in the industry required continuous learning through- 
out an employee’s career. Self-assessment instruments would help each individual 
determine their baseline of requisite skill levels within a particular job function. 
From that point a “training pipeline” was developed that would allow the person 
to acquire new skills continually as the nature of their job changed. In addition to 
technical skills, workers would also be trained in such “soft” skills as interpersonal 
communications and conflict management (Boyle and Pisha 1995). 
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Economic restructuring was the major impetus for the Employment, Training and 
Job Security program, established by 1199 National Health and Human Services 
Union/SEIU (Service Employees International Union) and the League of Volun- 
tary Hospitals in New York City. The conversion of many voluntary hospitals to 
for-profit status, managed health care, the redefinition of many traditional job 
titles, and diminished state funding raised major concerns about future economic 
security for 1 199 members. Run by a joint union-management hoard of trustees, 
the program is funded through negotiated employer contributions, as well as state 
and federal grants. 



Its three components address the diverse needs of 1199’s membership. Although 
the Training Fund originally focused on upgrading people into a limited range of 
technical and professional jobs, changing circumstances forced it to redefine its 
goals. The fund’s major concerns today are as follows (National Health and 
Human Services Union/SEIU 1999, p. 6): 

• Enabling members to keep their jobs as new skill requirements are added 

• Ensuring that as many members as possible get education in an industry that 
will have less and less need for workers without computer literacy, language, 
and people skills 

• Continuing to provide upgrading opportunities 



In order to accomplish these goals, three interrelated funding mechanisms have 
been established. The Training Fund focuses on the traditional educational needs 
of both employed and laid- off 1 199 members. In addition to providing funds for 
health care workers to upgrade existing job skills or obtain new ones, it makes 
financial support available for members who want to get their CjEDs or attend 
college. Employees who are looking for new positions, whether out of choice or 
necessity, can use the resources of the Planning and Placement Fund, which 
operates an employment center. It also works with management to find creative 
solutions to keep people in existing jobs. 
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The Job Security Fund specifically addresses the needs of laid-off members. That 
fund provides people with health benefits and up to 80 percent of their salaries for 
2 years as they seek new employment or participate in retraining programs. It also 
helps affected union members with the basic skills needed to obtain new positions, 
resume preparation, time management, and interviewing techniques (ihid.). 

In a sense, Local 1 199 has embraced a variant of organizational learning in that it 
is attempting to shape the workplace of tomorrow through the involvement and 
participation of its membership, both individually and collectively. By facilitating 
professional development and personal growth across a wide range of occupational 
categories, the 1 199 Employment, Training and Job Security program has the 
potential to help redefine the nature of work in hospitals and other healtlvrelated 
work sites. 

Rooted in a realistic assessment of the future of health care in New York City, the 
entire education and training program is organized around what work will be like 
iii the years ahead as well as what employees need today on a daily basis. Since 
each worker has proprietary control over his or her learning experience, 1 199 
members are helping to determine the course of their own careers. 

WorS?er«Centered Learning? 

The very diversity of the workplace education initiatives described here compli- 
cates the effort to identify a singular model of worker-centered learning. Each 
training entity reflects the economic conditions specific to its particular industry, 
as well as the nature of its labor- management relations over time. The one thing 
they all have in common is a focus on the long-term vocational interests of indi- 
vidual workers. Although organized labor takes the lead in negotiating the struc- 
ture, funding, operation, and staffing of these programs, each wage-earner deter- 
mines whether he or she will participate and at what level. Although the rationale 
for union involvement is based on the widely touted notion that organizational 
success is rooted in the quality of the work force, it identifies the individual, 
rather than the organization, as the focal point of concern. 

It is at this juncture that worker-centered learning parts company with otho r 
models of workplace learning. Whether a company sticks with traditional .mining 
methods or attempts to transform itself into a learning organization, the impera- 
tive is still the same; education in whatever form must have direct economic 
utility to the firm. According to Cappelli (1999), “The problem is rather more 
complicated for employers who are considering investments in their 
employees. ..They weigh the costs of investments made in worker skills against the 
stream of benefits they expect from having more skilled employees” (p. 46). 

Although unions do have a vested interest in the economic viability of employers 
as a guarantor of job security for their members, there is a clear recognition that 
such security is becoming increasingly elusive. Although unions such as the UAW 
continue to push hard on the issue of continuing employment, there is also a 
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growing recognition, in the labor movement, thar long-term careers with one 
organization are a thing of the past. From both a practical and a philosophical 
perspective, organized labor has to play a role in helping its members prepare for 
future work. Some unions have started to realize that their core industries will 
continue to shrink and that many current members will have to leave in order to 
earn a living. By helping to provide them with the means to make a successful 
transition to other work, the unions hope thar they will retain their loyalty to the 
labor movement. 

CWA and the IBEW, laced with a different set of issues, are attempting to gain 
leverage in their industry by helping to shape the future skill base of the work 
force. The notion of education and training as a strategic tool is also being used 
by hotel, casino, and restaurant workers in San Francisco and Las Vegas where 
their unions arc assuming a direct responsibility for providing employers with a 
consistent supply of skilled help. 

Saturn and the 1 199 Employment, Training and Job Security program come 
closest to exemplifying worker-centered learning. Organizational imperatives and 
personal needs are both served by the vocational and intellectual growth of wage 
earners. Each environment encourages workers to envision the future and make 
individual decisions as to what role they will play in that evolutionary process. 
Embedded educational strategies are geared to maximizing people's ahiliry to take 
full advantage of the opportunities present. Continuous learning hecomes a 
necessity, rather than a luxury, if one is to remain employed in jobs that provide 
decent wages and benefits. 

By struggling to place employee needs and organizational concerns on the same 
plain, the UAW and, to a lesser extent, 1 199 have gained significant input into 
the nature and structure of fundamental work processes. Learning partnerships 
become part of broader operational partnerships which ultimately result in the 
tangible empowerment of working men and women, the often stated, but rarely 
attained goal, of employer- dominated forays into organizational learning. 

Wherever one falls on the labor-management spectrum, the reality is that true 
models of work- centered learning remain as rare as examples of bona-fide organi- 
zational learning. Limited by a history' of adversarial relations, most employers and 
unions are not yet at the point where they can find common ground, even when 
they are faced with major threats to the survival of the firm or the industry. It is 
especially difficult for management to conceive of sharing any degree of power 
with organized employees. 

Small steps in this direction have been taken in some segments of the telecommu- 
nications industry'. In exchange for assuming greater collective and individual 
responsibility for the daily operation of their companies, unions have obtained 
guarantees of neutrality from corporate leaders in response to future organizing 
drives. This is in addition to the establishment of joint labor-management control 
over significant amounts of workplace education and training. This willingness to 
relinquish even a minimal amount ot power remains the exception rather than 
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the rule. Until something happens to modify the dynamic of management control 
in the workplace, worker-centered learning will remain an infrequent component 
of work force development efforts. 
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Conclusion 



Attempts at a critical evaluation of workplace learning in America at the dawn 
of a new century are hampered by a literature that lack:- conceptual coherence 
and methodological rigor. There are a number of reasons for this state of affairs. 
First and foremast is the fact that workplace education is an industry unto itself. 
The billions of dollars spent on training each year attract all kinds of individuals 
to the field. Ceasel ss employer demands for instantly effective, foolproof learn- 
ing strategies lead to the production of thousands of publications full of advice 
lor current and future organizational leaders. 

As hooks by Tom Peters become best sellers, oLher authors struggle to develop 
new approaches that will place them in the pantheon of management gurus. 

Even though many of these people have advanced academic credentials, the key 
to success is accessible, snappy prose that can he digested in small segments by 
busy executives on the run. Personal experience and anecdotal evidence form 
the factual foundations of this literary genre. Notes and bibliographies, where 
they exist, usually list similar sources. 

Journal articles written by adult educators, human resource professionals, indus- 
trial relations practitioners, behavioral psychologists, economists, or labor educa- 
tors atrempf to apply more rigorous standards to the examination of work-based 
education and training. Since respective communications are in different disci- 
plinary languages, however, there is a great deal of intellectual dissonance at- 
tached to the issue. Each academic subspecialty constructs frames of reference 
separate from those developed in other fields. 

Spanning the gamut from first-person, experiential writing to highly nuanced, 
theoretical constructs, this broad and diverse literature does share a common 
trait; it is mainly geared to producing usable models rather than analyzing em- 
pirical data. In fact, it is the very absence of a significant body of quantitative 
information from all disciplines that makes a serious examination of workplace 
learning in the United States so problematic (Sanniento 1994). Most existing 
data, based on surveys of employers, focuses on the scope of training, its funding, 
or the numbers of people who participate. In contrast to Hollenbeck’s (1993) 
study of workplace literacy programs, little effort has been made to measure 
training effectiveness, either in its impact on job retention and advancement or 
in adding value to the organization. 

Since employers constitute the target audience for the intellectual output of 
nonacademics and many academics, little attention has been paid to the impact 
of training on individual employees. The information that does exist about the 
reality of training as experienced by working men and women is drawn mainly 
from case study literature. Produced by scholars largely sympathetic to workers 
and their organizations, this information tends lo be time fixed. 
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Conclusion 

Hi Graham’s description of training at iuiharu-Isuzu Automotive is a case in point 

(1995). Although her descriptions of the firm’s training practices, workers’ atti- 
tudes toward that training, and the gap between training and actual shop floor 
operations are doubtlessly accurate, they were all a product of Graham’s tenure 
during ihe start-up phase of a new plant. Without subsequent empirical research, 
it is impossible to judge whether her experience was truly reflective of SIA’s 
corporate culture or whether it was an aberration typically found in new facilities. 
Unfortunately, there arc no studies of that kind currently available. 

The descriptive literature on the kinds of joint labor-management initiatives that 
could he considered examples of worker-centered learning also lacks intellectual 
rigor. The peculiar power dynamics that underlie most cooperative efforts makes 
critical inquiry' difficult. Employers, unions, and academics who provide support 
for these programs have to justify their decision to do so to their respective con- 
stituencies and to themselves. In print and various public forums, they usually 
tout the value of joint efforts while making only passing reference to difficulties 
inherent in such relationships. 

An example of this is the examination of the UAW-OM PEL program by 
Schurman, Hugeniobler, and Stack (1991). Their ability to evaluate critically 
specific outcomes of the program was limited by the fact that they helped to 
design and implement this innovative approach to employee learning. Given the 
inherent tensions that exist in all union-management relationships, it would have 
been difficult for the three authors to illuminate sharply the limitations of the PEL 
program. A really critical analysis might lead one or the other party to pull the 
plug on the program, despite its longevity' and apparent success. 

These types of sensitivities permeate most accounts of labor-management coop- 
eration. Added to this is the fact that few of these studies focus on the question of 
workplace learning. Questions of organizational politics, technological change, 
and productivity improvement usually take center stage; education is viewed as a 
necessary, if peripheral, issue. 

Solid quantitative ana qualitative research could help to resolve many of the 
issues related to workplace learning raised in the preceding pages. Research is 
needed on the following questions: 

• Although it appears that there has been a significant increase in the amount of 
employer-provided education and training in recent years, how much of it is 
addressed to nonmanagerial employees? 

• Are rank and file workers being adequately trained to handle the rapid 
changes in work practices fostered by the constant evolution of computer- 
based technology? 

• Have there really been extensive changes in delivery systems or is most train 
ing still based on a classroom structure that emphasizes traditional teacher- 
pupil relationships? 

• Is most employee-provided training focused on preparing employees to perform 
specific job tasks rather than on providing them with broader, transferable 
work skilL? 
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I he major assumption underlying all these points is that future workers will have 
multiple careers. They will need a broad array of skills and knowledge that will 
require constant upgrading and reenforcement. From this perspective, another set 
of questions arises specifically related to the concepts of organizational and 
worki r- centered learning: 

• ('an such an array of occupational skills he obtained through traditional 
education and training mechanisms or is some form of organizational learning 
necessary to achieve that goal . 7 

° N the implementation of organizational learning limited by the pervasive 
American concern for short-term profits over long-term investment and 
planning? 

9 liven where organizational learning has been embraced, is there a point at 
which the immediare needs of the firm must take precedence over individual 
e m pi i wee d e veh ipme n t ? 

II u is lound lhai organizational learning proves incompatible with the competi- 
tive demands of global free enterprise, is worker- centered learning a viable alter- 
native? Hmheddcd in this question is the issue of power. Given the history of 
labor-management relations in the United States, the prospect of active union 
involvement in shaping and implementing workplace learning would appear to be 
quixotic at best. Technological change, aggressive pursuit of free trade, embarrass- 
ingly weak labor laws, and an overall lack of government support, have all con- 
tributed to an ongoing decline in union density. As organized labor’s percentage 
of i he work force continues to shrink, so has its bargaining power in many seg- 
ments of the economy. Few' employers embrace genuine partnerships with labor 
organizations solely by choice; they do so when a union has enough clout to force 
the b>ue and where the firm’s competitive position will not he undermined by 
developing such a relationship. 

This is w here the current research gap becomes most apparent. The existence of 
hard data either confirming or refuting the positive impact of labor-driven, 
worker-cenicred learning on both the individual and the organization might help 
!< ■ elevate the public dialogue on the appropriate role of trade unionism in a 
democratic society. In a sense, this discussion is part of a much larger debate as to 
die le^ponsibilitv of government and or society for the welfare of its citizens. 

A> en'iiomiL and political power continues to devolve from Washington to the 
Male" and corporate entities, questions can be raised as to whether there exists a 
true national commitment to the upgrading of the U.S. work force. Rhetoric 
aside, the piecemeal nature ot current eiforts and the lack of a comprehensive 
voion or plan tor the luturc, should raise serious concerns about what lies ahead 
ini significant numlv' of l : .S. workers. 






t an wage earners reallv shape their own careers within profit-driven institutions 
il i hov do not have an independent voice? liven though considerable resources 
are umv^tlv being devoted to workplace education, are individual employees 
ktuJh obtaining the mining edge skills they need to suicred an increasingly 
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technological environment/ If each corporation or political entity develops its 
own skill standards or training parameters, will working men and women really 
have the mobility necessary to succeed in an era of constricted job security? 

These, and a host ol similar questions, need to he examined both inside and 
outside the academy. Employers, scholars, policymakers, unions, practitioners, and 
individual workers all have a stake in the outcome of such an exploration. Along 
the way they will have to wrestle with real questions of fairness, power, equity and, 
ultimately, the meaning of both economic and political democracy. For average 
citizens to have meaningful control over their lives on the job, they must have a 
real say about the conditions under which they work and learn. When all is said 
and done, that is the real foundation of empowerment for current and future 
generations of American workers. 
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